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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—==—— 
HE Powers are obviously exerting considerable pressure to 
prevent Bulgaria from going her own way. The members 
of the Sobranje, the soldiers, and the body of the people are all 
inclined to proclaim Prince Alexander King of both Bulgarias, 
which then, as an independent State, would be outside the 
supervisory clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. The Regents, 
however, have been pressed by foreign diplomacy to restrain the 
movement; and it has accordingly been restrained, even public 
meetings in favour of the kingship having been prohibited. 
The plan now most in favour is to confer power upon the 
Regents for three years; but the Sobranje may not accept 
this, and no alternative is so much as discussed. The 
Russian Government contents itself with refusing its consent 
to any permanent scheme; but its agents are loudly accused of 
favouring the assassination of the Prefect of Rustchuk who put 
down the late revolt, and who has been shot in the streets of 
Bucharest. Its policy is, it is demi-officially stated, to wait with 
patience until the illegal situation in Bulgaria comes to an end, 
—that is, in fact, to wait for popular or military insurrection. 
That resolve does not greatly injure Bulgaria, where the 
Government succeeds in keeping order; but it embarrasses all 
neighbouring States, which are compelled to keep under arms 
to meet an explosion that may never come. 





= 








The meetings of the Imperial Conference, composed of dele- 
gatesfrom all the self-governing Colonies, commenced on Monday, 
Lord Salisbury opening the proceedings at the Foreign Office 
with a speech evidently carefully weighed. He deprecated “all 
ambitious schemes of Constitution-making,” though he held the 
aspiration for Federation to be “the nebulous matter which, in 
the course of ages, would cool down into material and practical 
results,” For the present, however, the task was to form 
neither a general Union, nor a Zollverein, but a Kriegsverein, 
a combination for purposes of self-defence. So great was 
the advance in the power of making distant combinations, 
owing to the progress of modern science, that even if the 
Colonies were independent States, they would not be safe. They 
occupied some of the fairest and most desirable portions of the 
earth’s surface; the desire for Colonies had greatly increased ; 
and unless defended, they might be menaced with sudden 
attack, Their permanent interest, therefore, was to organise 
means of defence, to prepare men as well as money, and to 
the utmost of their means to strengthen the capacity of the 
Empire for defending them. The tone of the speech was lofty, 
yet devoid of rhetoric, and it appeared deeply to impress the 
representatives present, all of whom cordially endorsed its 
principles. All, moreover, expressed their feeling that in calling 

this Conference, and thereby directly consulting them, the 
Government had honoured the Colonies. 


At the banquet, on Saturday, which preceded the Conference, 
and was given by the Imperial Federation League, Lord Charles 





communication. He instanced as the chief of these points the 
Cape, declaring that it had become much more the centre of the 
world than Constantinople, and that if it were well fortified, we 
might laugh at the world, for we should be masters upon the 
broad ocean highway. This opinion corresponds with one 
uttered some years ago by Mr. Gladstone. He was discussing 
the Suez Canal, and he maintained that the true war route 
between Europe and Asia was, and would remain, the one round 
the Cape, which now occupies less time than the overland route 
formerly did. We note, therefore, with interest that the first 
subject to which the Conference betook itself in earnest was the 
defence of the Cape, and that it was considered in secret. It 
must not be forgotten that France, now in so jealous a mood, 
is gradually acquiring a strong hold over Madagascar, and that 
a fleet stationed in a port of that island would, until destroyed, 
have great means of interrupting the long sea route of commerce. 
The French can accumulate there coal, provisions, and materials 
for repairs. 


Treland not only “ blocks the way,” but shuts out the view of 
every political object except Ireland. It monopolises every week, 
and every day, and very nearly every hour of our political life. 
Yesterday week, Mr. Parnell moved his amendment on the pro- 
posal to introduce the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, in a 
speech a great part of which was devoted to a contemptuous 
attack on Lord Cadogan’s recently introduced Land Bill. It 
was not, he said, till that Bill was introduced that the country 
‘was put in possession of the general and complete policy of 
the Government in all its naked dishonesty.” “The proceed- 
ings of last night [Thursday week] revealed to us the extent of 
the plot, the gravity of the conspiracy, by which it is intended 
by the Tory Party and the Liberal Unionists on the one side to 
coerce, if possible, the tenants of Ireland into the payment of 
impossible rents; and on the other side to compel the purchase 
of the landlord’s interests at impossible prices,—at prices which, 
if the House puts it into the power of the Government to coerce 
the Irish people under this Bill, will most certainly lead to re- 
pudiation on a wholesale scale, and a great loss on the part of the 
English taxpayers.” The Government’s land proposals would 
stab the Irish tenants in the back. When we add that Mr. 
Parnell went on to admit that he approved the clauses in Lord 
Cadogan’s Bill which confer on leaseholders the benefit of the 
Land Act, and that as the Land-purchase Bill of the Govern- 
ment has never been introduced, Mr. Parnell had no knowledge 
at all of the proposals of the Government on this head, our 
readers will understand how deliberate was his intention to pre- 
possess the minds of the Irish people against remedial measures 
of which, nevertheless, he dares not advise them to refuse the 
substantial advantages. 


After this violent exordium, Mr. Parnell moved his amendment 
on the propsal to introduce the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
namely, that the House should go into Committee on the 
general condition of Ireland instead. The speech is described by 
some of its admirers,—including Mr. Gladstone,—as absolutely 
“pulverising” the case of the Government; but as it has not 
been reported in any shape which at all answers to these high 
panegyrics, we can hardly judge what the speech was. In the 
form in which it is reported, it deals with two or three cases 
of special outrage in the sense of explaining them away ; treats 
the allegations of the Government as wholly unsupported, 
because there are no comparative returns to show how far the 
number of unpunished crimes have increased from year to year; 
asserts that no one has ever been compelled to join the National 
League, and that a branch guilty of compelling any one to join it 
would have been instantly dissolved; and declares that the clause 
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of the Government’s Bill permitting the examination of witnesses 
on oath before any one has been accused of a crime, had been 
used in the old Crimes Act, and would be used in this, chiefly for 
discovering beforehand the defence which prisoners intend to 
make, and for putting the prosecution on the right track to 
defeat the prisoner’s defence. Under the proposed Bill, if carried, 
he says, “you will send to the scaffold and the convict-cell 
many innocent persons, known to be innocent by their neigh- 
bours,—in some cases known to be innocent by the authorities.” 


Mr. Balfour, in his reply, asserted that neither Mr. Parnell’s 
- Bill as proposed in the autumn, nor the proposals of Lord 
Cowper’s Commission which the Government had rejected, 
“would offer relief in the matter of evictions of tenants in 
Ireland as extensive as the proposals we have introduced in 
another place” (Lord Cadogan’s Bill). He commented very 
indignantly on Mr. Parnell’s assertion that the Government’s 
remedial measure would “stab the Irish tenant in the back.” 
He showed that the proposed Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
was far milder than very many of the previous Bills for restoring 
order in Ireland which had been carried by Liberal Governments. 
And insisting that crime, intimidation, and boycotting are all 
increasing in Ireland, he dwelt on the proposed Bill as the best 
available means to set Ireland free from the grinding tyranny of 
the National League. 


After this, the debate languished till Mr. T. P. O’Connor, at 
about half-past 12, moved the adjournment of the debate, which 
Mr. Gladstone urged the Government to accept, insisting that 
Mr. Parnell could not have moved his amendment till after Lord 
Cadogan’s Bill had been introduced into the House of Lords; 
and that this being so, more time should be given to the Irish 
Members to speak on that amendment. Mr. W. H. Smith 
declined to accede to the request, remarking that Mr. Parnell’s 
proposal to consider the general state of Ireland had hardly 
been touched upon at all in his speech, which, barring the 
attack on Lord Cadogan’s Bill, was a mere reply to the Chief 
Secretary, and might have been made at any time during 
the five nights’ debate. Mr. Parnell pressed his case, Lord 
Hartington opposing his demand in a vigorous protest, and Sir 
W. Harcourt and Mr. T. Healy giving it their somewhat 
threatening support,—Sir W. Harcourt, for instance, laying it 
down that if delay should be refused, it could only be because 
those who refused it were in favour of coercion at any price, 
without paying the least regard to the remedial measures on 
which it was supposed that they would insist. The motion for 
adjournment having been rejected by a majority of 107 (361 to 
254) in a House of 620 Members (including, of course, the 
Speaker and the four tellers), Mr. Dillwyn moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, which was rejected by a majority of 108. 


When Mr. W. H. Smith had moved “ That the question be now 
put,” a scene of great excitement ensued as Mr. Gladstone 
solemnly walked down the House towards the “ No” lobby. The 
Parnellites, leaping to their feet, cheered him vociferously, calling 
out, “ Down with Coercion,” “ The rights of minorities,” ‘ Down 
with the Speaker ;” but the division showed the same majority 
as that just taken,—namely, 108,—361 Members voting for the 
Closure, and 253 against it. Mr. Gladstone then, by way of 
emphasising his displeasure at this use of the Closure, abruptly 
left the House at the head of his former colleagues, and when the 
main question was put from the Chair, only Mr. Dillwyn was 
left to cry “No!” He did not, however, press for a division. 
And the Criminal Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill was then reada 
first time without a division, the second reading being fixed for 
Tuesday. 





On Tuesday, Mr. Balfour moved the second reading without 
making any speech; Sir B. Samuelson moving, and Sir J. Pease 
seconding, an amendment to the effect that the House rejected 
the Bill, on the ground that it would tend to increase disorder 
in Ireland, and to endanger the Union between that country and 
other parts of the Empire. Mr. Chaplin made a strong speech 
for the Bill, pointing out that the “ Plan of Campaign” was 
based on exactly the same principles as Mr. Parnell’s manifesto in 
1881 against paying rents while the representatives of the people 
were imprisoned in Kilmainham Gaol. Mr. Chaplin also urged 
that though the Act of 1881 was a failure, the Act of 1882, as 
administered by Lord Spencer, was unquestionably a success. 
He insisted on the sympathy felt by the Ministerialists for dis- 
tressed tenants, and declared that the Bill, if carried, could hurt 
no man “ who seeks lawful ends by lawful means.” 





. a i:, 
Sir Charles Russell replied in a speech which seems to us f 

and away the »est yet made against the Bill of the Gevesinaae 
—as superior to the speech which the best reports assi : 
to Mr. Parnell on Friday week, as a speech carefully Pv 
and moderate is necessarily superior to a speech iolenias 
rather to prepossess men against the remedial measures of 
the Government, than to answer the arguments in favour of 
an amended Criminal Law. Sir Charles Russell admitted the 
reluctance of the Irish to incriminate offenders against the law. 
He admitted that juries often do not do their duty. He admitted 
the abominable threats of United Ireland against jurors who are 
willing to convict when their consciences direct them to con. 
vict; he did not defend the legality of the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
though, to our astonishment and regret, he declared that he caw 
nothing “monstrous” in it; further, he admitted the power of 
the illegal tribunals set up by the National League. But making 
all these admissions, he maintained that the Government are 
wholly on the wrong track, and that they ought to have given 
up all idea of coercion, and to seek to reconcile the Irish 
people to the law. The reply of the Solicitor-General (Sir B, 
Clarke) was most effective in showing, on Sir R. Buller’s own 
evidence, that there are numbers of tenants anxious and ready 
to pay their rents who are intimidated by the agents of the 
National League, and dare not do so. It is to restore their 
liberty to such as these that the Government have introduced 
their Bill. The country has decided that remedial measures 
should be blended with a firm enforcement of the law, and 
without the latter, the former would be of no use. The Bill, 
then, of the Government is in perfect harmony with the policy 
recommended by the party who had triumphed at the General 
Election. 


Wednesday’s debate produced only one speech of any note, 
the speech of Mr. Bryce, who, though he was much more bitter 
than usual, and adopted towards the Government and the 
Liberal Unionists an attitude of scorn not usual with him, can- 
not speak without showing the largeness of his intellectual view, 
His charge that honourable Members opposite were in favour of 
governing Ireland as if she were a conquered dependency of 
England, was surely quite untrue. If illegal tribunals arose in 
Yorkshire or the Eastern Counties which superseded our Courts 
of justice and terrorised juries, we should be in favour of 
applying to Yorkshire or the Eastern Counties just such 
remedies as we now propose for Ireland, and should not dream 
of granting Yorkshire or the Eastern Counties Home-rule. Mr, 
Bryce attacked, too, the qualifications of the Irish Resident 
Magistrates; yet it was through these Irish Resident Magis. 
trates that Lord Spencer succeeded in restoring a considerable 
measure of order under the Crimes Act of 1882. “There was 
now nothing,” added Mr. Bryce, “which stood between her 
Majesty’s Government and civil war except the Liberal Party.” 
In 1882, the Liberal Party took the other side, and did civil war 
ensue? Is it not more likely that the sympathy of the Liberal 
Party with the Parnellites will arrest the successful operation of 
a new Crimes Act, rather than ward off the danger of civil war? 
On Thursday afternoon, the debate was adjourned to Tuesday 
next. 


Admiral Maxse had the courage to attend the special meeting 
of the Council of the National Liberal Federation on Wednes- 
day, called to condemn the Crimes Bill, and to move a Unionist 
amendment. He maintained that the object of the Bill was to 
suppress the shameful coercion of the National League. It wasnot 
necessary to oppose Home-rule because one supported coercion ; 
but he believed that Home-rule, at least as defined in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, would not content any Irishman. “ Within one year 
of their so-called pacifying measure, it would be denounced as a 
weak compromise involving insupportable conditions, and a 
party would be returned to the very first Irish Parliament 
pledged to demand Irish independence ; and very shortly that 
party would become the national party, with a majority of the 
Irish people at its back demanding the independence of Ireland. 
Was the Liberal Party prepared to concede that? If it was @ 
Liberal principle to concede Home-rule to Ireland because it 
was demanded by an overwhelming majority of the Irish people, 
it must also be a Liberal principle to concede independence to 
Ireland when it was demanded later by an overwhelming 
majority.” Ultimately, the Gladstonians would be compelled to 
coerce upon a far larger scale. These are not new arguments, 
but they are worthy of note because Admiral Maxse is upon 
all other subjects an extreme Radical, almost a Red, He at 
least is not contending in the interests of Irish landlords. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill has returned to England and to 
public life, and on Saturday addressed his constituents in Pad- 
dington in a long and vigorous speech. Much of it was in his 
own defence, he maintaining that in consequence of his resigna- 
tion, a saving of £1,400,000 has already been effected, and hinting 
that but for his resistance, foreign policy might have worn a 
very different aspect. He rejoiced that the expenditure on the 
Army and Navy had been referred to a Committee of 
Inquiry, and promised to remain an unrelenting opponent 
of all public extravagance. Well, we want such a man 
very much, but hardly expect to find him in a politician 
who barely twelve months ago was all for expenditure 
as a panacea. Upon the topic of the day, Lord Randolph 
was most distinct. He should support the Crimes Bill, 
which he believed, from what he knew of Ireland, would in 
two months make that country as tranquil as the hall in which 
he spoke. It was “admirably conceived, and admirably con- 
structed.” The delay in introducing it was wise, for it was 
essential that the Government should at least try to govern 
Ireland through the ordinary law. Now, however, the object of 
the Home-rulers was to convince the people of England that 
Ireland was ungovernable by Englishmen; and one main use of 
this Bill would be to convince them of the contrary. The diffi- 
culty of the situation, which was immense, had been caused by 
Mr. Gladstone, who had broken with all the precedents of 
English political history, and even with anarchy in front of 
him, refused to put aside party feeling and uphold the Govern- 
ment of the Queen. 


Mr. John Morley delivered a spirited speech in the Royal 
Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, on Wednesday, against the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, in which he went far beyond 
his usual attitude of respect for the position of his opponents. 
The Bill, he said, “‘is not a Bill against crime; it is a Bill 
against combination. It is not an instrument of law and order; 
it is a piece of political defiance. It is not a Bill framed to 
restore peace in Ireland; it is a Bill to challenge, and if 
possible to triumph over, political opponents.” Now, if Mr. 
Morley only means that that will be the result in spite of 
totally different intentions on the part of the Government; 
it would have been fairer to explain this. The language reads 
like a deliberate charge against the Government that they 
mean to do what they vehemently repudiate; and that in 
calling the Bill an amendment of criminal procedure, they are 
making a representation as hypocritical as, to use his own 
illustration, it would have been for Henry VIII., in asking for 
leave “to cut off his wives’ heads,” to represent it as a mere 
improvement in procedure; or as it would have been in Judge 
Jeffreys to represent his bloody assize as a mere improvement 
in procedure. Mr. Morley is angry with the Spectator for 
saying that the fire of the French Revolution appears to be 
glowing in his bosom; but ferocious attacks like these on the 
supporters of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, seem to us to 
suggest the existence of such a hidden flame as the most natural 
and charitable explanation of his violence. His peroration was 
4 very fine one, drawn from the humane revolution which has 
taken place in the modern treatment of insanity. But even if 
the “ Plan of Campaign” is to be attributed to insanity, it is 
none the less somewhat strange to ask us to soothe Ireland by 
entreating the sane Irishmen to acquiesce in the policy of the 
insane. And if the “ Plan of Campaign” is not to be attributed 
to insanity, the force of the analogy fails altogether. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Times declares that the 
fiendish persecution of the Curtin family in Kerry still con- 
tinues. It is a year since Mr. Curtin was murdered and his 
daughters gave evidence of the deed, and ever since the 
family have been relentlessly boycotted. Worn ont with 
the persecution, Mrs. Curtin endeavoured to sell the farm, 
which the family have held for generations; but no one 
would buy, all bidders being warned to beware of Mr. 
Curtin’s fate. She then tried to let the land in por- 
tions; but no one will take any, as the last caretaker was 
compelled by moonlighters to take oath that he would leave. 
The blacksmith is not allowed to shoe her horses, and a shop- 
keeper who supplied her with goods was denounced in public 
placards,—a sentence of death or ruin. The family are escorted 
wherever they move by armed men, and their servants are 
tnsulted at the chapel-door as the “slaves of murderers.” The 
Curtins have literally done nothing, except suffer from the 
murder of a husband and father; but the men who keep up 





these protracted cruelties, and the Members who approve their 
conduct, are unanimous in declaring that the Crimes Bill, which 
will make them punishable, interferes with Irish freedom ! 


Telegrams continue to arrive from India stating that Abdur- 
rahman Khan, the Afghan Ameer, isin difficulties. His nephew, 
Ayoub Khan, is stirring; the Ghilzaies, aided by the fanatical 
party, who say the country is sold to the English, are in open 
insurrection; and the Ameer has applied to Simla for assist- 
ance. He has, moreover, deposited the great treasure he 
has accumulated outside Afghanistan, some say at Fyza- 
bad, Oude, of all places in the world. The last statement 
is obviously a blunder, the application to Simla is denied, 
and we suppose the truth to be something of this kind. 
Abdurrahman, who is a genuine tyrant of the old Asiatic type, 
has been taxing his people too heavily, and delaying payment 
to his troops out of avarice, a delay which means that they are 
living on the country. Taking advantage of the discontent 
thus created, the Ghilzaies, the secular foes of his House, have 
risen in insurrection, and, as usual, have gained some small 
successes. They will go on gaining them till the Douranees, 
alive to the danger, compel Abdurrahman to pay everybody, 
and then drive the Ghilzaies back into their castles, to be 
obedient subjects till the next opportunity. That has been the 
way of things in Afghanistan for the last fifty years; but 
nobody but the Douranee favourite has ever been able to keep 
the Throne. That clan is strongest, and when supported by 
the terrible and unchanging weight of the great Southern 
Empire, is irresistible. 


The French, or at least their journalists, appear to be in @ 
mood of uncontrollable irritability. In the situation of their 
country in Europe, the friendship of England is of the last 
importance; but they are ready to quarrel upon the least pro- 
vocation. Not aweek passes without some reform in Egypt 
being arrested, solely that the French may mark that their 
influence is equal to our own; and this week all Paris is aroused 
because the Duke of Edinburgh, in command of the squadron 
attending the Queen at Cannes, did not salute in reply to the 
French cannon. The Duke, according to one account, explained 
that he had not the guns to reply with, having only monster 
guns on board, an excuse which the French Admiral, under- 
standing armaments, at once accepted, and which to ordinary 
minds seems final. According to another account, the excuse was 
some refinement of naval etiquette under which a fleet at anchor 
does not return the salute of a fleet under weigh; but in either 
case, the naval authorities were content. The Parisians, how- 
ever, will have it that a slight was intended, and comment 
loudly upon the Duke of Edinburgh’s want of courtesy. It is 
needless to say that no English Admiral intends insult to 
France, and that the Duke of Edinburgh, who, it is said, has 
transferred his rights in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to his son rather 
than resign his position in England, is on board his ship simply 
an English Vice-Admiral. 


The result of the election for the Mayoralty of Chicago has 
surprised every one. It was supposed that the Labour Party, 
who had been reinforced by the Anarchists, might carry the 
election; and Mr. Harrison, the popular candidate, refused to 
stand, alleging that he expected “convulsions,” and that he 
was too old to cope with them. The Anarchists condemned to 
death for the outbreak of last year have not been executed, 
and the leaders of that party use the most extravagant language, 
declaring their allies of the Labour Party to be weaklings, and 
threatening a resort to physical force. Under this provo- 
cation, however, the two great orderly parties have joined 
forces, and Mr. Roche (Republican) has been elected by 51,089 
votes against 22,848 given to the “ United Labour” candidate. 
Mr. Roche is no friend of compromise either, but will do his 
best to execute Anarchists convicted of murder, and advises 
openly that the display of the Red Flag in the streets should 
be suppressed by force. The prospect in Chicago would, 
nevertheless, not be very bright if the Labour men were all 
hostile to society ; but it is said that only about a third, mostly 
Germans, are true Anarchists, the remainder being rather what 
we should call violent Trade-Unionists. In any event, physical 
force remains with the freeholders of the State, who could 
occupy Chicago in twenty-four hours, and would obey very 
determined orders. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Thursday 1024 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CLOSURE, AND THE RISING OF THE TIDE OF 
PASSION. 


E are approaching times when it will need an unusual 
amount of self-control to discuss the Irish Question 
with anything that can fairly be called candour and moderation. 
The scene of yesterday week in the House of Commons was a 
dramatic representation of the rising tide of passion. The 
spirit in which Mr. Parnell’s speech was regarded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who not only spoke of it with profound admiration in 
the House as a sufficient reason for a further adjournment of 
the debate on the first reading of the Irish Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, but confided to the Pall Mall interviewer of 
the following day the emotion of sorrow for the Government 
with which it “almost” filled him, showed how likely it is 
that Mr. Parnell’s English allies may even surpass his 
Irish followers in their enthusiasm for that singular 
man. Again, the passionate earnestness with which Mr. 
Gladstone strove to obtain one more night’s debate on 
the first reading, as if that could have altered in any way 
the course of the Legislature; the indignation with which 
the refusal of the Government was received; the wrath in 
which, after the double defeat, the great leader of the allies 
left the House though he believed that he might have con- 
siderably diminished the majority by taking a vote on the first 
reading ; and finally, his probably exaggerated, but still un- 
doubtedly severe words and gestures, in commenting on the crisis 
to the Pall Mall interviewer of Saturday,—we refer especially 
to the harsh tone of his remarks on the waning authority of the 
“Chair,” to the high honour of whose present occupant he 
nevertheless gave so warm a testimonial,—all show how sharp 
the conflict is likely to be. On both sides we find men who 
should know better throwing doubt openly on the honesty of 
their opponents, and that on grounds so utterly baseless that 
from this alone we might judge how rapidly the thermometer 
of political passion is rising. It will be extremely difficult 
for many a month, perhaps for many a year, to be really fair 
to our antagonists. And we may be quite sure that it will be 
simply impossible for any politician to speak what seems to 
him the truth, and yet to seem just to his antagonists. Let 
every one who finds himself nettled at the charge of dishonesty 
which is sure to be bandied about in times like these, begin by 
asking himself how often he has, in thought at least, accused 
his antagonists of defective honesty, and he will, we venture to 
say, find it a much less effort than before to put aside his resent- 
ment, and attribute such charges to the natural heat and rash- 
ness of human nature when deeply moved by great issues. We 
appeal very earnestly to Unionists and to Home-rulers alike, 
—to Unionists first, because we agree with them, and to 
Home-rulers next, because we profoundly respect very many of 
the party,—for example, no one can doubt, to mention only 
three of the most distinguished, the hearty and deep conviction 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Bryce,—to keep this 
burning controversy as much as possible within the limits of 
cordial courtesy, without abating an atom of that strenuous- 
ness in battle which alone redeems battle from mean and 
frivolous pettishness. 

Now, in this spirit let us argue the question so dramatically 
raised on the occasion of the first reading of the Irish Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, as to the action of the Speaker in not 
refusing his assent to the Closure of yesterday week. We are 
quite ready to concede that when the followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone urged the passing of the Closure,—he himself has always 
been singularly reluctant to assent to it, and has never been 
heartily favourable to it,—they did not contemplate its being 
put in force against one of the great parties of the State. 
Disliking the obstruction by which they had been hampered 
in the past, they probably assumed that it would be put 
in force only against small parties who by general consent 
were wasting the public time and impeding the business 
of the nation. Hence it is, perhaps, that they regard 
the Speaker as having taken no account of the consti- 
tutional right of minorities,—which he is empowered in the 
Closure rule to bear in mind as one of the reasons which may 
induce him to refuse his assent to the Closure,—when he did not 
veto the motion of the Leader of the House for the application 
of the Closure. This, and this alone, could palliate, what 
-nothing could excuse, Mr. Conybeare’s indecent outburst against 
the Speaker at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Saturday,— 
an outburst the injustice of which ought to have been much 
more frankly acknowledged and asked pardon for, than it was, 








unless, indeed, Mr. Conybeare had been prepared.—; 

not,—to justify what he said, and to follow it up 7 ~— 
a vote of censure on the Speaker. So far, we think, no reasonable 
person on either side will have occasion to challenge our state- 
ment of the case. But we must go further, and say that, in our 
opinion, there is no excuse at all for the notion which seems to 
possess men’s minds that the Closure rule was carried only in the 
view of putting down the obstruction of small parties, and with- 
out any intention of using it against the larger parties in the 
State, whenever those parties appear to be prepared to spend 
what seems to the majority an unreasonable amount of public 
time in the discussion of any one question. On the contrary, 

we maintain that the argument for the Closure chiefly pressed 
throughout the discussion, and pressed much more freely on the 
side of the Liberals than on the side of the Conservatives, was 
that in the present state of affairs, there is no more responsible 
duty devolving on the Government than to form its judgment 
carefully on the subject of the due allotment of public time to 
public duty, and to guide the House in this matter by moving 
the Closure whenever, in the opinion of the Government, the 
time that can be allowed for a particular question has been 
more than exhausted. The reserve of a power to the Speaker 
to veto such a motion was never meant to throw on him the 
responsibility of approving the motion for the Closure. On 
the contrary, it was perfectly well understood that he should 
have nothing but a veto, and that he should only exercise 
that veto when he felt absolutely clear that the application of 
the Closure would either be manifestly unfair to some minority 
with much to say and no opportunity of saying it, or a con- 
spicuous abuse of the forms of the House, such as, for instance, 
any motion for the Closure intended only to be negatived, and 
so to secure still greater delay. No one pretended to think that 
the Speaker should be understood to approve the motion for 
the Closure if he did not veto it. That is not in any way 
implied by a rule empowering him, if he thinks the application 
of the Closure likely to embroil the House in serious difficulties, 
to forbid it. The responsibility of the motion remains, as it ought 
to remain, with the Leader of the House. All we know is, that 
Mr. Peel did not see ground for thinking that the constitutional 
right of minorities would be dangerously transgressed by putting 
the motion for the Closure to the vote. Could he have thought 
otherwise? It is, of course, a fair question whether, after 
Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the Leader of the House, Mr. W. 
H. Smith was right in pressing the motion,—though we 
heartily hold with Lord Hartington that he was right,—but it 
is hardly even arguable, as it seems to us, that, after the three 
nights’ debate on “ Urgency” and the five nights’ debate on 
the first reading, as well as the innumerable incidental dis- 
cussions on the state of Ireland on other occasions,—the 
Speaker could by any possibility have held that it would be a 
serious injustice to any party in the House that the first 
reading should be carried without further discussion. We can- 
not even conceive the ground on which a reasonable man could 
mourn over the waning authority of the Chair, as Mr. Glad- 
stone is said to have mourned over it on Saturday to the Pall 
Mall interviewer, a propos of this incident. It was simply 
impossible, in our judgment, that, whatever concession it might 
be thought that Mr. W. H. Smith ought to have made to Mr. 
Gladstone’s urgent appeal, the Speaker could have been 
warranted in considering it dangerous to the rights of 
minorities that that appeal should be refused. It would 
have been something like insisting that it is dangerous to 
the rights of minorities that any question except the Irish 
Question should be discussed at all. 


As to the wisdom of Mr. W. H. Smith in insisting on the 
Closure, the issue is quite a different one. We hold that the 
Speaker would have made the Closure rule almost absurd by 
putting his veto on its application in such circumstances as 
those of Friday week. But the First Lord of the Treasury, 
of course, would have been in his right, had he conceded 
to Mr. Gladstone’s pressure the additional night of debate for 
which he had been asked. Still, we think he was right in 
refusing this concession. Mr. Parnell had spoken, and had 
delivered what the most distinguished of those who heard 
it calls “a grinding, pulverising, destructive speech” against 
the Bill, though if it were such a speech, no paper has 
adequately, or even tolerably reported it. The Irish Members, 
according to Mr. Parnell, had deliberately preferred to let their 
English colleagues speak rather than to speak themselves. 
They are prepared to speak, and to speak, we may be sure, at 
inordinate length, on the later stages of the Bill, on the second 
reading and in Committee. What excuse, then, was there for 
further delay? Mr, Gladstone says that there was something 
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use.—the great authority of the Speaker’s father 
pager he wort the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
order to grant full discussion of the Irish Coercion Bill. We 
reply first, that in 1846 the delay was due to quite other 
causes, namely, the difficulties arising from the split in the Tory 
Party ; and next, that in 1846 and in 1887 the Irish Question 
was not precisely in the same phase. Now, all our Parlia- 
mentary time is devoted to Ireland. We have had hardly 
anything but Ireland for the last seven years. We have 
hardly had anything but Ireland this Session. Ireland is the 
Aaron’s rod which swallows up all the other rods ; and to urge 
a precedent derived from 1846, when the nrgent question of 
the Corn Laws was very likely to eclipse the question as to 
the right policy towards Ireland, as a reason for giving 
Ireland a larger share of the attention of Parliament now 
than we actually do give her,—though all other subjects 
sink into insignificance,—seems to us arguing not from 
analogy, but from contrast. We hold that Mr. W. H. Smith 
was bound by his duty to the State, to insist that argument 
even on the Irish Question should have its limits. These limits 
have, in our conscientious opinion, been exceeded, and greatly 
exceeded, by the actual course of the various Irish debates. 
And after “a grinding, pulverising, and destructive speech ” 
from the Irish leader, as well as an immense variety of speeches 
on the same side from great English leaders, the preliminary 
discussion on the Bill had been more than exhausted. Mr. 
Gladstone seems to us to have an immoderate belief in the 
political value of these long-drawn debates. To our mind, 
they might, on almost all subjects, be compressed, with great 
advantage to the nation, into far narrower limits, The value 


of tall is not infinite. 

F all the Home-rulers would but be as candid as Sir 
I Charles Russell, the country would have more chance of 
understanding the true issue that is presented to it. His speech 
on Tuesday seems to us incomparably the strongest, because the 
most moderate, which has yet been made against the policy of 
the Government. Virtually, indeed, he frankly admits the pre- 
misses on which the Government ground their course, though 
he strenuously denies that they draw the right conclusion from 
those premisses. Mr. Gladstone could hardly have described 
Sir Charles Russell’s speech as one “ grinding, pulverising, 
destructive ” of the case of the Government. For Sir Charles 
Russell knows well that the hard facts on which the case 
of the Government rest, are not to be pulverised by any 
attempt to attenuate their significance, and that it is far 
stronger, as well as far more effective, to admit and confront 
than to attempt to evade them. He frankly admits the large 
number of undetected crimes ; he frankly admits, and denounces 
with a warmth that deserves our fullest recognition, the 
terrorism exerted over juries, and the avowal of that terrorism 
in the Irish Nationalist Press; he frankly admits the 
wide prevalence of boycotting; and he does not deny the 
thorough illegality of the “ Plan of Campaign,” though, to our 
surprise and deep regret, he makes light of its moral iniquity, 
and seems to class it morally in his own mind with an intrinsi- 
cally and totally different thing,—class combinations to improve 
men’s future prospects. He virtually admits the grave 
mischief at work in a society in which all these phenomena 
are visible; but he staunchly maintains that the Government 
are locking in the wrong direction for a remedy; that it is 
dealing with symptoms, not with causes ; that instead of devising 
machinery by which to detect and punish agrarian crime in a 
society where agrarian crime is popular, the true method is to 
make the Government and the laws popular, and so by degrees 
to make crime unpopular. That, in Sir Charles Russell’s 
Opinion, is the policy which would touch the root of the 
matter, instead of dealing with mere superficial manifestations 
of the life that springs from the root. 

We perfectly understand the force of that argument, and 
when pressed by Mr. Gladstone, we have repeatedly acknow- 
ledged the force that is in it. But, unfortunately, there is 
even more force still in the reply which the Unionists give to 
Sir Charles Russell’s argument. We admit that the amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law in Ireland will not cure the evil ; 
that apart from great remedial measures dealing with the Land 
Laws, it might even enhance the evil; and that if there was 
any step by which we could win back the Irish people to the 
love of a just law, it might be worth almost any constitu- 
tional cost and any constitutional sacrifice to win them back. 
But, after all, what the Home-rulers count upon as their chief 
remedy, is a change in the Land Laws to be effected by an 





THE TWO POLICIES. 





Irish Government, just as the Unionists look for the remedy 
in a change in the Land Laws to be effected by a British 
Government ; and we are bound to ask ourselves whether such 
a change could be effected by an Irish Government with any 
hope of a just, firm, and permanent settlement, and any 
prospect of a soothing of the jealousies, suspicions, and hatreds 
by which at present Irish society is honeycombed on every side ; 
or, again, with any safety to the United Kingdom as a whole. 
Half the arguments for self-government in Ireland are vitiated 
by the fact that no one is found to propose or even tolerate 
Separation,—the one course which would really make Ireland 
realise her full responsibility, and push her strongest men to 
the top, as only a country which knows that it has only itself 
to depend upon, will push them to the top. Ireland under 
any Home-rule system that has yet been proposed, would 
no more feel her full danger in weak government, her 
full peril in tolerating anarchy and crime, her full risk in 
civil war, than a child in leading-strings feels the full 
danger of falling. Without effectual separation there would 
be no steadying shock to make Ireland realise what the 
urgency of the necessity for order, law, and strength really is. 
The Home-rulers use all the arguments which apply to the 
case of Separation without being in the least willing to tolerate 
even the rumour of Separation. What we have practically to 
look to if we were to grant Home-rule, is an Irish Parliament 
ruled by the Parnellites, and committed to the Parnellite view 
of the land question,—while a large part of Ulster would stand 
aloof in wrath and scorn,—and to the prospect that this 
Parliament would settle the land question on thoroughly 
unjust principles, and would wreak their vengeance on all 
the former instruments of British rule, and all the moderates 
who had preferred the British Government to this rude and 
partisan Legislature. Of course, if we were to stand really 
aside, to withdraw our troops and let Ireland settle her 
own affairs, the strong men might really come to the 
top, and the Parnellite crew might disappear. But under 
the proposed circumstances, that is simply impossible. Every- 
thing that would occur in Ireland would be conditioned by 
speculations as to the orders likely to be given to the army of 
occupation. There would be hardly a chance for a fair field and no 
favour. There would be no certainty even as to what the British 
Government would do, or as to how far it would interfere with 
the Constabulary and the troops. Even in England we should 
not know. From day to day our Government would vacillate on 
that great and difficult question, with the vacillation of public 
opinion. Some would cry this, and some that, and the upshot 
would be that Ireland, so far from being left to settle her own 
affairs, would be driven into all sorts of spurious compromises 
between what the strongest Irishmen really wished, and what 
the strongest Irishmen, looking wistfully at the dubious 
action of the British Government, would think it best 
to pretend to wish. In that direction certainly, so far 
as we can judge, there is no prospect of political salvation. 
If ever a strong party should arise for absolute separation 
between the two Kingdoms in all but nominal sovereignty, it 
might, of course, happen that the question would have to be 
fully reconsidered. But hitherto nobody even affects to wish 
to compel Ireland to rely upon herself and no one but herself, 
in the only sense in which it would be possible that she might 
thereby learn the necessity of having a strong and just law 
strongly and justly administered. 


The alternatives between which we have to choose at the 
moment are very different indeed. They are really the alterna- 
tive of remedial legislation by the United Kingdom, buttressed 
by such a reform of the Criminal Law as would once more 
make the punishment of crime tolerably sure; and the tranefer 
of the legislative power to the Parnellites,in the hope that they 
might repent them of all their doings as leaders of the National 
League and devisers of the “ Plan of Campaign,” might cease to 
do evil, learn to do well, and, in fact, transform themselves into 
wise and temperate statesmen from violent agitators and the 
advocates of popular plunder. Well, is such a transformation 
to be hoped for by any reasonable mind? We cannot think 
so. We cannot think that even Sir Charles Russell enter- 
tains any serious hope that the Legislature he cries out for 
would be guided by statesmanlike moderation, or by anything 
but selfish policy and a desire for revenge. Conceive Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Dillon popularising the policy which has 
won for the gross ferocity of United Ireland so vast a popu- 
larity, and for Mr. Dillon the worship with which, unfor- 
tunately, so large a proportion of the Irish people certaialy 
regard him. » Where would there be any appeal from such 





barbarous forces as these, except in Ulster? And Ulster would 
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be paralysed by uncertainty as to the attitude of the British 
Government. 

Surely, in the eye of anything like statesmanship, to confront 
all these dangers simply in the hope that the magic spell of 
Home-rule would serve to avert their worst consequences, 
would be the most culpable optimism, especially when it is 
possible, and more than possible, that a British Government 
might readjust the Land Laws of Ireland on a really sound basis, 
and. so remove all the worst causes of irritation that exist 
at present. True it is that in order to give these remedies a 
chance, you must get rid.of the paralysis which now exists,— 
agrarian crime being now far safer than implicit obedience to the 
law. If you are to rectify the law, you must strengthen the 
administration of justice ; and pity it is that that strengthening 
of the administration of justice which the Liberal Party 
not only granted but insisted on in 1882, was ever allowed to 
lapse. Without the Crimés Act, justice has gone from bad 
to worse in Ireland. It is ‘simply untrue to assert that that 
Act was inefficient, or that the Resident Magistrates, against 
whom Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Bryce now raise such a cry 
of incompetence, were found incompetent to the work then 
entrusted to them. Of course, a Crimes Act alone would be 
useless,—perhaps worse than useless. You must not enforce 
just laws without a strenuous endeavour to make unjust laws 
just. But that is precisely what the Government are now 
attempting in good earnest. And we must say that it appears 
to us far more reasonable to expect from their action good 
results, than it would be to expect good results from the fruits 
of the half-and-half concessions for which Home-rulers con- 
tend. Ireland might, by a possibility, be strung up to some- 
thing like a new pitch of self-reliance and resolve, if we were 
ever to take the very risky resolution to withdraw our troops 
altogether, and leave her to make herself or wreck herself in 
her own way. But she will certainly have a far better chance 
under a sincerely reforming Government like the present, 
with a workable law against popular criminals, than she could 
ever have under the mixed rule of a Parnellite Parliament and 
a British army of occupation, A rampant National League 
tempered by the British bayonet, seems to us about the most 
dangerous form of constitutional experiment for the government 
of Ireland that is conceivable by human intelligence. 





THE BRITISH FAMILY COUNCIL. 


iw Government has acted wisely in summoning accredited 
representatives of the free Colonies to a Conference in 
London, but not for. the reasons which it is usual to quote. 
The idea of an Imperial Federation, which supplies so many 
writers with mouth-filling words, under which all the great 
Colonies should be represented in a common Parliament vested 
with some such authority as belongs to the Congress of the 
United States, is, we are convinced, a dream. The distances 
are too vast, the interests of the Colonies too conflicting, the 
aspirations of their inhabitants too diverse, to allow of com- 
pulsory common action; and without the power of compulsion, 
a Federal Parliament would be but a dignified debating club. 
The Canadian Dominion will not bear heavy taxation to 
defend the New Hebrides from France, nor will Australia 

ay millions to protect the Canadas from absorption in 
the United States; nor will either expend its children in 
order that Britain may keep Russia from threatening India by 
the conquest of Afghanistan. Great Britain may make sacri- 
fices for all those objects, though only one is specially her 
interest ; but itis because the headship of a world-wide Empire 
is left to her, and that headship is to all her people at once a 
source of pride and a stimulus to effort. If we understand 
Colonial feeling at all, the two main factors of opinion in each 
Colony are local aspiration, the hope one day to be great in 
the world as a separate entity; and jealousy of its inde- 
pendence, a jealousy which would be instantly roused if a 
central body, controlled by the Mother-country, presumed 
to use compulsion. That jealousy, though it sleeps in 
England, is at least as strong. The grandeur of the 
Colonies, on which every one dilates with such exultation, 
is for Great Britain now only a cause of pride; but 
under a federal system it might easily become a source of 
dangerous jealousy. These Colonies are not dependencies 
which have reached or passed their point of highest develop- 
ment. Australia, Canada, and South Africa are destined to 
all appearance to become mighty States, perhaps more powerful 
than the Mother-country, certainly more enterprising and 
more ambitious. The people of this country are not prepared, 
in our judgment never will be prepared, to see the pivot of 








power, still less the right of ultimate decision on forei i 
transferred from London to Melbourne or Ottawa eat 
Scotland outweighed by New Zealand, and the will of London 
paralysed by the will of Tasmania, in settling relations 
with France. Englishmen will prefer a humbler existence 
in which they may be free and original, or rather the 
will prefer to join that inevitable alliance of the Pras 
in which all English-speaking States, each of them free 
even as regards its own foreign policy, will, in respect to 
certain dangers, be guaranteed against the world. The broad 
Blue Flag must fly one day, on which no man may fire. That 
is a dream, too, as yet, but it may be realised ; while this one 
is either beyond reach, or if realisable, would be but the com- 
mencement of a process in which England would decline into 
a province ruled by lands almost too distant for observation. 
Athens would be the servant of Antioch and Alexandria, 
Nevertheless, it was wise to summon the Colonial Conference, 
The act is an acknowledgment that the Colonies have grown 
strong enough to be consulted ; that they are, in fact, no longer 
children, but sons to be admitted freely into the family council, 
The meeting will not only facilitate, but will, we believe, pro- 
duce that great and indispensable change in the relations of 
the Colonies to the Mother-country under which the Agents- 
General will become Envoys, with rights of argument, of 
remonstrance, of protest,—rights, in short, of being heard by 
the Colonial Office as Envoys from foreign States are heard by 
the Foreign Secretary. It is into warm but respected allies 
that the Colonies must be converted, not into partners, now 
inconvenient, now over-careless, now over-interfering ; and itis 
by this ready method, already begun in the case of the Canadian 
Dominion, that this transformation can be most easily accom- 
plished. There is, too, a serious affair on hand, in which the 
Family Council can be of more use collectively than any of its 
members acting singly. In the event of war, the United 
Kingdom must defend its Colonies as if they were counties, or 
must lose them; it is of no use chattering about that. The 
burden may be grave, oreven intolerable; but we must either bear 
it, or accept the only possible alternative. If France, in full mili- 
tary possession of London, demands the cession of Australia, we 
must cede Australia ; and in that extreme suggestion the per- 
manent situation is revealed. We must hold our own with our 
own hands, or lose our own, and all the sentiment in the world 
will make no difference. Still, as each great Colony may be 
threatened directly—with shot and shell we mean—and does 
not want to be threatened, and can increase the national 
insurance against threatening and is willing to increase it, it is 
most expedient to know accurately before the danger arises 
what each Colony can do, and how the Mother-country 
can best assist her fighting development. The Oanadian 
Dominion says she has a large and excellent Militia. 
Australia says she can fit out a Pacific Squadron. 
South Africa possesses, or could possess, a splendid body 
of cavalry. Even little Newfoundland claims, with jus- 
tice, we believe, to possess an invaluable though limited 
body of specially hardy seamen. It is well to ascertain clearly 
how all these resources can best be utilised for local defence, 
how the central Power can lend its aid to their development, 
how, above all, the spirit of each Colony can be most easily 
raised to the task of self-defence. That each group, if 
once organised, could do great things for itself, as an 
addition to the Imperial strength, is past all question; 
and the experienced men who attend the Conference will 
speedily settle details. There is no reason in the world, for 
instance, why Australia or the Canadian Dominion should not 
each have a fleet of their own, connected with the national 
fleet as the ships of the East India Company once were,— 
thai is, left strictly to their own work and their own waters, 
but recognised as an integral portion of the British Navy. The 
Naval Department says, we believe, that this must not be, for this 
or that will happen ; but the Department cannot be allowed to 
control the policy of the Empire, which points not to Federa- 
tion, but to the creation of semi-independent yet strictly 
auxiliary fleets. It is nonsense to say such an arrangement is 
impossible. How would the Admiralty manage if it were 
fighting in Asiatic waters with Holland and Portugal for 
allies? It would get along well enough, and while the Colonies 
are warmer allies, the additional help of the Royal prerogative, 
which must, of course, in the last resort be supreme, cannot 
be a hindrance to successful common action. The delegates 
of the Colonies will, we doubt not, see a way out of 
all minor difficulties, and the spirit which they and 
Lord Salisbury showed in the great meeting of Monday 
at the Foreign Office was most excellent. None of them 
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d, and none of them dreamed. Lord Salisbury struck 
the note of practical effort when showing how the new 
facilities for combined maritime action gave to the maritime 
Powers new opportunities of attack, and therefore involved for 
the Colonies new dangers of sudden menace ; and every 
delegate who spoke caught his tone, and insisted on 
abstaining from digression into dreamy and useless, though, 
it may be, attractive politics. All recognised that each 
Colony has its foreign dangers—Canada in its fishery 
question, Australia, in “foreign convictism,” South Africa 
in German expansion—and all agreed that defence, volun- 
tary defence, not defence under any compulsory Act or 
agreement whatever, was the true subject of the hour. 
When that is arranged, other questions may come up, though 
as regards commerce the differences were acknowledged by 
Lord Salisbury to be radical and incurable; and as regards 
foreign policy, there is and can be no substitute for the prero- 
gative of the Queen. At least, we can conceive of none which 
would not allow Canada to demand war with America for her 
fisheries, South Africa to force us to interrogate Germany 
about her colonial designs, and Australia to insist that we 
should upset the world by fighting France to prevent her 
transporting criminals as we did forty years ago. Alliance, 
not Federation, is the bond between England and her Colonies 
which will make the Empire strong; and we see with pleasure 
that it is alliance the bases of which the Government and the 
delegates alike are intent to lay, 


bounce 





THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF CONSERVATISM, 


HOSE Liberal Unionists who are inclined to think that a 
Conservative cannot be liberalised, any more than a 
leopard can change his spots, should study recent Land Bills a 
little carefully. If there is a Conservative on earth, not to say 
a rabid Tory, it is Lord Halsbury, who, as Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, used to make speeches perfectly unreadable in their 
party bitterness. He is now the Conservative Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he has introduced a Land Transfer Bill which only 
ten years ago would have made every Conservative’s hair 
stand on end, containing clauses which Lord Beacons- 
field once expressly denounced as mathematically certain 
to destroy the aristocratic system. There was always, 
he said, one intestate death in every four descents, and if 
primogeniture were abolished, how could the Peerage in the 
long-run escape poverty ? Lord Halsbury has abolished primo- 
geniture, has prohibited entail, has granted indefeasible title, 
and has, in fact, taken every step to clear the way for the final 
Act which will one day assimilate the devolution of real and 
personal property. In the matter upon which Conservatives 
were most Conservative, he has shown himself more than 
Whig; has, in fact, yone as far as Lord Hartington, who 
upon land questions is in a sensible way rather a strong 
Radical. Lord Halsbury introduces this Bill in the House 
of Lords, and in all those rows of Tory Peers, no one has 
a word to say in deprecation. They would have been frantic 
with alarm in 1871; but in 1887 they are, if not content, at 
least resigned as to an irresistible destiny. So is the Premier ; 
£0 are the Tory squires; so will be all the party, except, per- 
haps, its conveyancing lawyers, the truth being that on this 
subject, what Mr. R. L. Stevenson calls the “ glacier move- 
ment ” of politics has swept all Conservatives forward, until the 
whole Conservative Party has become liberal Whig. 

Look, again, at this Irish Land Bill. It is professedly a 
small Bill, intended to meet an emergency, and the Parnellites, 
true to their policy of snarling at every gift lest some claim 
should be made on them for gratitude, declare it to be a land- 
lords’ Bill; but just consider the principles it involves. It 
breaks every agricultural lease in Ireland—150,000 in number 
—for the benefit of the tenant, going positively further in 
principle than Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill about London leaseholds. 
He does, at all events, force purchase; but the Irish lessee, 
before his lease has expired, is to get his rent resettled at a 
heavy reduction. We say nothing about the right and wrong of 
the Bill, which is still undebated ; but just imagine what Lord 
Salisbury as a younger man would have thought and said of 
it. “ Confiscation” would have been his feeblest word of 
censure, and if he had not called it “theft,” the abstinence 
would only have been due to his power of making phrases 
which cut more sharply than direct abuse. Then there are the 

equitable clauses. The Parnellites say they place “ the stigma 
of bankruptcy” on all unfortunate tenants; but, as a matter 
of fact, see what they do. They enable any tenant who 
is honestly unable to pay his rent to make a composition 








with his landlord for both arrears and rent, and yet 
keep his holding at a reduced rental. That is, we venture to 
say, the largest concession to the tenant-right idea ever made 
in a European country, and one which would make old Tory 
lawyers turn in their graves; yet no Tory will seriously 
dream of opposing it, and most Tories will prepare them- 
selves for still further concessions. The “ landed interest ” is, 
in fact, abandoned in Ireland, and as regards that country, 
Conservatives have no distinctive agrarian policy. Indeed, 
unless rumour is more wrong than usual, they are all 
going to accept an agrarian law at the hands of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, we may rely on it, has not departed far 
from his original standpoint. We are not, be it understood, 
answering in the slightest for the coming measure, about 
which we know as little as the rest of mankind. We only 
note the facts that the Conservative Party accept from Lord 
Halsbury a Transfer Bill which abolishes primogeniture, and 
from Mr. Chamberlain a Bill to terminate landlordism in 
Ireland. 

Then, finally, consider Lord’ Salisbury’s Tithe Bill. It isa 
fair Bill in our judgment, beneficial to the Church, and 
calculated to stop an old social sore; but a Bill more dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to landlords, and favourable to tenants, 
was never written out. The great proprietors, who grant easy 
rents and large remissions, will not suffer, because their tenants 
will not quarrel with them; but the smaller squirearchy, 
formerly the backbone of the Tory Party, will find themselves 
heavily, though no doubt justly, amerced. They will have to pay 
95 per cent. of the tithe, and they often will not get 60 per cent. 
back from the tenants. At all events, what of loss there is, 
and of worry there is, and of odium there is, will fall on them, 
and nobody else. Yet the Tory Party will not resist, and the 
clerical party will only fight about the rate fixed for commuta- 
tion. The truth is, that Toryism has, by force of circumstances, 
been compelled to shake itself free of squirearchical feeling, 
and now goes forward with new ideas about “land” which it 
takes an expert to distinguish from the ideas of the older Liberals, 
the men, we mean, who still believed in the Decalogue and 
Adam Smith. The movement of Conservatism as regards the 
land is nothing less than prodigious, and we believe we shall 
find, when other questions are permitted to come up, that it 
covers the greater part of the whole area of politics. With 
the new suffrage, the Conservatives have become liberal Whigs, 
and they will before long recognise their new position, and 
claim to be wheels in the coach, instead of drags upon it. 
Where the skid is to be found we do not know; but at pre- 
sent it does not matter, for the coach, though it still moves 
swiftly, is pulling up a steep incline. 

FREEDOM AND THE JURY SYSTEM. 

E have no fear of the agitation which it is intended to 

start against the Crimes Bill, if only the British 

people understand the issue. Furious as party feeling now is, 
the English have no sympathy with crime, and especially crime 
which, like boycotting, involves protracted cruelty; and the 
Scotch know that most of the Bill is already embodied in their 
own law, and in no way endangers liberty. The people under- 
stand, moreover, that the true issue is between a régime of law and 
Home-rule, and they gave their decision upon that issue only 
seven months ago. The single point upon which we fear 
popular misapprehension, is the suspension of trial by jury. 
The English opponents of the Bill are never tired of saying 
that it permanently abolishes trial by jury, and that the free- 
dom of Ireland therefore disappears. Mr. Dillon, though he 
defends the National League, which tries its own victims likea 
Vehmgericht rather than a jury, advises his countrymen to rise 
in arms rather than submit to such “slavery;” and Mr. Morley, 
though, knowing history, he gives no such advice, describes 
the provocation in almost the same language. We demur to the 
truth of either proposition. Not to mention that the Act will 
not apply to Ireland, but only to certain tainted districts, the 
Crimes Act will not be one whit more permanent because no 
term is fixed for its expiration. Parliament can repeal it 
whenever it sees fit, and the instant order has been restored, 
will, if the Irish still hate its provisions, undoubtedly repeal 
it. The Lords will not stand up on such a question against 
the Commons ; and the first idea of Unionists is that, except 
for cause shown, and to secure objects higher than uniformity, 
there should be no difference of treatment between the 
two islands. It is most inexpedient that a term should 
be fixed to the Act, because that term may not be 
synchronous with the restoration of order; but to talk 
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of any Act as permanent is, under our Constitution, an 
abuse of words. Nothing is permanent, not even the 
Income-tax. As to the inherent connection between trial by 
jury and freedom, we cannot consider it more than a historic 
superstition. Trial by jury has proved in our history a great de- 
fence against oppression by the Crown, and as such has begotten 
in the people a confidence in the administration of justice 
which has been of the highest value ; but it is only one method 
of securing impartial trial. Its benefits in this country overpower 
its drawbacks, and it has in every country the advantage of 
protecting the sanctity of the Judges; but in itself it is a 
system which it is most difficult to work, requires a popula- 
tion filled with confidence in the intentions of the law- 
givers, and tends even among them always to place popular 
sentiment above law. We all know how differently a skilled 
advocate speaks to a jury and to a Bench of Judges, how in 
the former case he flatters, how he appeals to sentiment, and 
how he glides over all inconvenient facts. The jury system, in 
truth, introduces the mere will of the democracy into the 
practice of Courts of Law; and wherever the democracy is un- 
trustworthy, or transported with passion, or prejudiced against 
a class, it poisons the very fount of equal justice. To say that 
it is essential to freedom, is mere rhetoric. Is not London 
free? Yet in London the administration of criminal justice 
in all but grave cases—that is, in 80 per cent. of the 
cases which involve individual rights—is entrusted to Magis- 
trates who decide without the intervention of a jury. No 
one can say that those Magistrates are not trusted, the child- 
like confidence of the people in their decisions striking 
foreigners with amazement, and the tendency is towards a 
gradual but unceasing enlargement of their authority. If 
boycotting and intimidation became frequent crimes in 
London, affecting all classes, and rendering all contracts 
insecure, the Magistrates would be authorised to put 
those offences down, and nobody would dream that the 
liberties of Londoners would be one whit less secure. The 
connection between juries and freedom is, in fact, purely 
imaginary. If the people make the law, the only guarantee 
that freedom requires is that the law should be justly 
carried out; and any Court which fulfils that condition is con- 
sistent not only with freedom, but with freedom in its English 
sense. Suppose thata Home-rule Government were established 
in Ireland, and desired order, and finding the jury system in- 
consistent with it, entrusted the functions of a jury to a tribunal 
of five Judges, would any one in England declare that liberty 
had ceased in Ireland? Yet this proposal, if it were made, as 
it ought to be made, for Ireland now, would be denounced as 
the last and worst example of British tyranny, though its 
whole effect would be to substitute a nearly ideal jury, a jury 
in which every man was competent by character, by experience, 
and by independence of position, for the jury which has failed 
to perform its functions. Home-rulers, of course, will reply 
that an Act passed by Irishmen for Ireland is very different 
from an Act passed by Englishmen, and from their point of 
view they are correct; but then, they are only correct by 
assuming that the English are foreigners, which it is the very 
principle of those who reject Separation to deny. If laws for 
Ireland are bad because Englishmen help to make them, then 
Ireland, to have good laws, must be an independent State.. 
But we shall be told that we assume throughout our argu- 
ment the independence and impartiality alike of Magistrates 
and Judges, and that in both instances the assumption is un- 
warranted. Magistrates and Judges in Ireland are, it is 
alleged, alike members of an angry and tyrannical caste, greatly 
excited by the prospect of revolution, which, once entrusted 
with power, will use it without any, or, at all events, 
with insufficient consideration, either for justice or for 
mercy. We do not believe that statement about the 
Judges, who are irremovable, who are thoroughly trained, 
and who have, in this generation at least, given no excuse 
for such an imputation. Read Lord Fitzgerald’s recent 
statement, for instance, about the demoralisation of the 
agrarian criminals, and note the depth of the sympathy, as well 
as of the comprehension, which shines all through it. We 
are, however, not concerned to defend the Resident Magis- 
trates. It is quite possible that, involved as they are in 
executive duties, they may have lost some of their impartiality, 
and have come, like experienced policemen, to look upon men 
charged with crime as enemies of society. It is still more 
possible that Irishmen, heated almost to madness by continuous 
conflict, and with their brains filled with harangues about their 
wrongs, may regard them as likely to do injustice,—of itself 
a serious evil, And it is quite certain that a majority of 








the Resident Magistrates are not trained lawyers; whi 

of them look to the Government for ory or ratte 
at all events, protection. Well, that is a reason for substitutin , 
for them more thoroughly trained and independent, and 
sympathetic men. If those who know Ireland best and its 
Magistracy think the Resident Magistrates incompetent, if on] 

through the vehemence of public prejudice against View~ent 
Sir Charles Russell, who is an Irishman, but has been the 
English Attorney-General, and sits for an English borough, is 
entirely distrustful—let better men be sought out, and appointed 
at once specially to work the Act. The single objection to 
that course is the expense, and when the object is to save 
civilisation by restoring the ascendency of law, expense becomes 
a secondary consideration. We heartily hope that, if the 
Government shares in any degree in the popular suspicion, or 
if it is sure that the popular suspicion is incurable, it will 
modify its plan so far as to secure Magistrates alike unbiassed 
and unsuspected. There will be no weakness in that course, 
and it will not be deprecated by a single Unionist, the object 
of that party not being either convictions, or coercion, or even 
the defeat of disloyalists, but simply to provide those means 
of dispensing impartial justice which Irish juries have of 
late systematically refused. The character and attainments of 
the Magistracy have, however, nothing to do with the principle 
of this Bill. Nobody in his senses ever questioned that if 
justice is to be done, those who distribute it must be qualified, 
must be impartial, and must be independent; but those are 
qualities which can be secured. What Unionists contend, in 
truth, is that they are before all things needed, and that this 
Bill is required because they cannot, as the evidence proves, be 
secured in Irish juries. It is not the freedom of Ireland, but 
the lawlessness of a class in Ireland, which the advocates of 
the Bill wish to restrain. 





THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE LAW. 


ORD SELBORNE’S contribution to the second number 
of the Liberal Unionist deals with a question which 
presents no difficulty in theory, and a great deal of difficulty 
in practice. Father Keller’s “ refusal, with the ostentatious 
encouragement of his Archbishop, to give evidence before one 
of the ordinary Courts of Civil Justice in a case of bankruptcy ” 
shows, Lord Selborne thinks, “that there is assumed some- 
where an authority to dispense with, to supersede, and to over- 
rule, first the law of the land, and afterwards every other law 
or moral obligation which may in the natural course of things 
be auxiliary to the law set aside.” Lord Selborne points out 
that the witness refused to give evidence not merely as to 
anything which might have come to his knowledge as a priest, 
but to anything that might have come to his knowledge 
because he was a priest. ‘ He was told clearly and repeatedly, 
that he was not and would not be asked any question ‘as to 
anything entrusted to him in confidence as a priest.’” His 
refusal, therefore, had nothing to do with the seal of confes- 
sion. Father Keller himself admits this. In a conversation 
which he had with an interviewer from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
he explains and justifies his action, on the ground that he is 
teaching the Courts that any statements made in confidence to 
a priest by his parishioners are equally inviolate with state- 
ments made in the confessional. It was only, he says, because 
priests “ have gone to prison again and again rather than betray 
their trust,” that the Courts have come, asa matter of practice, 
to “ exempt a priest when he pleads that the statement was 
made in confession.” They must now learn that it is equally 
useless to press a priest with questions upon any point con- 
nected with his parishioners’ affairs. “It is because I am a 
priest that the people give me their confidence. If I were not 
a priest, I should not have their confidence. Therefore, it is 
impossible to separate the confidence which I must not betray 
from the priestly capacity of which the confidence is the out- 
growth.” The Archbishop of Dublin makes precisely the same 
claim. A priest may be bound in honour and conscience to 
keep secrets as to which he is under no ecclesiastical obliga- 
tions. If he feels so bound, there is nothing for him to do but 
disobey the law, just as in times past priests have disobeyed 
the law as regards secrets which they have been under an 
ecclesiastical obligation to keep. 

The first remark that suggests itself on this embarrassing 
state of things, is that we are reaping what we have sowed. 
If the Courts had from the first recognised the sacredness of 
confession, Archbishop Walsh and Father Keller would not 
have been able, as they are now, to say that the law makes no 
difference between confidences in the confessional and con- 
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fidences outside the confessional. “ At the present moment,” 
said Archbishop Walsh to his interviewer, “ it is the law of the 
land that any priest may be called into Court and interrogated 
concerning statements made to him under the secrecy of the 
confessional ;” and Father Keller tells a story of the present 
Archbishop of Armagh, at a time when he was a priest “ some- 
where in the West country,” having been committed for con- 
tempt of Court for refusing to answer a question of this kind. 
By degrees, the Courts found that this, as most other forms of 
Kulturkampf, gave them a great deal of trouble, and led to no 
result, and, in Archbishop Walsh’s words, they adjusted their 
ractice to the resolution of the priest. But the mischief has 
been done, and an impression has been created that the law is 
against the priest until such time as it becomes clear that his 
persistence is greater than that of the Courts. 
The next thing we have to say, is that Lord Selborne seems 
to treat the controversy with a certain exaggeration of tone 
which may have inconvenient consequences. The pretensions 
now set up by Father Keller are open, no doubt, to serious 
challenge ; but they do not of necessity involve the formidable 
conclusion that Lord Selborne finds in them. They do not 
imply an authority to dispense with, supersede, and overrule 
every law and moral obligation. They do not equal, if not 
surpass, “those extravagant claims to exemption from civil 
jurisdiction which were advanced in the Middle Ages.” They 
do not quite reproduce “ that monster in true policy ”°—Lord 
Selborne takes the words from Blackstone—“a body of men 
residing in the bowels of a State, and yet independent of its 
laws.” It is useless to lay down as an indisputable truth that 
outside the region of professional confidences, every one is 
bound to answer any question that may be put to him in a 
Court of Justice. That, indeed, is the provision which would 
robably be inserted if a code were now being prepared. The 
ie would regard communications made to a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a minister of religion, in those characters, as privileged. 
Your sins would be secret with a priest, your diseases with a 
doctor, your affairs with a solicitor. Yet we can easily imagine 
cases in which a man who was neither priest, nor doctor, nor 
solicitor, might feel his lips equally sealed. The thought of dis- 
closing the secret committed to him might in all respects be as 
hateful to him as though he bore one of these three characters. 
The confidence of a friend may be as sacred as that of a peni- 
tent, a patient, or a client, and to be false to it would involve 
no less of moral degradation. This would be as true of Lord 
Selborne as of Father Keller. The one equally with the other 
would instinctively obey a higher law which in his own opinion 
would justify him in disregarding, or rather would compel him 


to disregard, the conflicting but lower law which bids a witness. 


answer the questions put to him. What, then, is the differ- 
ence between Father Keller’s refusal to betray the confidence 
of his parishioners, and Lord Selborne’s refusal, in the 
imaginary case just stated, to betray the confidence of his 
friend? It lies, we imagine, in this,—that with the latter the 
action is in the highest degree exceptional, whereas in the 
former case it is seemingly meant to be habitual. It is just this 
distinction that makes it difficult to pass over Father Keller’s 
conduct. If he had pleaded that what he knew about 
Moroney’s affairs had been confided to him in virtue of some 
special tie existing between them, there would have been no 
need to press the inquiry further. It is not, after all, a matter 
of much consequence whether a particular tenant is or is 
not made bankrupt. But it is a matter of very great 
consequence whether a particular tenant escapes being made 
bankrupt on grounds which would equally serve the turn of 
any number of other tenants; and under the machinery of the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” this is exactly what is likely to happen. 
The confidences which are inseparable from all conspiracies, 
will in future be made only to priests, and the Courts of Law 
will everywhere be met by the difficulty that the one man who 
can give the information which is wanted, is also the man who 
holds himself bound to withhold it,—because, had he not been 
a priest, it would never have been communicated to him. The 
obvious answer to Father Keller’s contention is, that the infor- 
mation in question was not communicated to him because he 
Was a priest, but because he was known to be a man who would 
use his priestly character to further the “ Plan of Campaign.” 
Had he been a layman who was equally to be trusted, he would 
equally have served the bankrupt’s turn. Moroney did not tell 
Father Keller about his property because he wanted absolution 
or ghostly counsel; he made a clean breast of it because 
he wanted help in evading the bankruptcy law. If, not- 
withstanding this, Father Keller holds himself bound to 
respect Moroney’s secret, we are not anxious to go into the 








casuistry of the question. All he has to do, to make himself 
safe for the future, is to decline to receive confidences made 
not for the relief of the burdened conscience, but for the more 
ready escape from legal obligations. We have little doubt 
that if Father Keller thought the “ Plan of Campaign ” robbery, 
he would either tell the Judge what he knows, or take care to 
know nothing that could make him a partaker of other men’s 
sins. As he has not thought fit to take this precaution, he 
must go to prison for contempt, not that his obstinacy may be 
overcome, but that he may not find many imitators, It is 
not a valid objection to this policy that for the time it makes 
a martyr of him. Heroism of this order loses interest by 
repetition, Archbishop Walsh and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
will grow tired of escorting prisoners to Kilmainham, and when 
a dozen priests have trodden in Father Keller’s footsteps, the 
road will have become too well beaten to be exciting. 

It is wiser, as it seems to us, to strip Father Keller’s pro- 
ceedings of all the adventitious interest which attaches to 
them, than to quote Cardinal Manning’s dictum that politics 
are “nothing but morals in the widest sense,” or to remind 
us that the claim which Rome set up in the Vatican Decree 
was in 1874 regarded by Mr. Gladstone as fatal alike to moral 
and mental freedom, and to civil loyalty. If Father Keller's 
present pretensions are justified by the Vatican Council, there 
is no more to be said. To acknowledge this, is to concede all 
that Father Keller is contending for, and to admit that there 
is a real incompatibility between his duty as a priest and his 
duty as a citizen. We see no need to make any such 
damaging admission. 








IS OUR AGE DRAMATIC? 


RAMATIC critics seem to agree that there is a great 
deficiency in the dramatic literature of the present day, 

though there is some difficulty’in discovering why the dramatic 
literature of the day is so inferior to literature of other kinds. Mr. 
Quilter, in his interesting article in the Contemporary Review on 
this subject, suggests that the true reason may be that the stage 
reflects the life of the middle classes, and that the life of the middle 
classes is full of unbelief, of unrest, of cynicism. “No man to-day,” 
says Mr. Quilter, “shows his love or his hate; he neither toasts 
his mistress at the Kit-Cat Club, nor shoots his rival in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. If he believes in anything, that is the one thing of 
which Society forbids him to speak; if he regrets anything, he 
must assume indifference; if he wants anything, he must walk 
in the opposite direction to that in which it may apparently be 
obtained. What scope does behaviour of this sort afford for 
dramatic representation ? How are the materials of a good play 
to be found in this concealment of feeling, this pretence of in- 
difference ?” We might reply that in the greatest dramatic age 
of this or any other realm, the Elizabethan age, there was a 
good deal of affectation, ranning much deeper than any which 
pervades society now. The age of euphuism, the age of Sir 
Piercie Shafton, was an age in which the surface of the kind of 
society to which the stage tried to hold the mirror up, was far 
more thickly overlaid with unreal mannerism than our own; 
and yet, though Shakespeare saw this, and made it ridiculous, 
as, for instance, in Hamlet, in his picture as well of Osric as of 
Polonius, it did not in the least prevent him from showing how 
deep and hot were human passions, how keenly agitated were 
human consciences, how strange and striking were the contrasts 
between the tumultuous emotions of life and the blank and naked 
ghastliness of death. Mr. Mowbray Morris, in his interesting paper 
in Macmillan’s Magazine on the late Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama, 
Lady Clancarty, seems disposed to think it too good for the 
present generation of playgoers, for a reason very similar to 
that given by Mr. Quilter. ‘If a play like this,” he asks, “ with 
a good plot, romantic, yet full of human nature, active and 
vigorous, yet tender too, fails now to please, is the fault wholly 
in the play?” And he intimates pretty clearly that the fault 
is chiefly in the audience; that their taste is for frivolous amuse- 
ment, not for a large and generous picture of human nature. 
“The taste,” he says, “for approving Lady Clancarty is not 
in the stalls; the taste for playing it is not on the stage. The 
romantic drama needs a freer gait and more liberal manner 
than the modern stage fosters.””’ Again, Mr. Quilter says in the 
Contemporary, that the average theatre-goer of modern days 
goes to the theatre “to be amused, not to be interested ;” and 
Mr. Mowbray Morris echoes in Macmillan that “after the empty 
or inconvenient follies of the last few years,” the larger and 
more romantic life in Lady Clancarty is at least very refresh- 
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ing to critics like himself. So that some of our best dramatic 
critics seem perfectly agreed that if our dramatic literature is 
bad, the fault is our own. 

But is that quite so certain? Have not the great dramatic 
ages of the world been very few and exceptional, and ap- 
parently even independent of any particular elevation of the 
publictaste? It is not even easy to conceive that the public 
taste of Athens, however excellent it may have been, could 
have produced such great dramas as those of Alschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, though, of course, it 
must have had sufficient culture to yield an audience capable of 
enjoying them. It is still harder to suppose that the public 
taste of Rome could have produced dramatists like Plautus and 
Terence, who, as everybody knows, owed a great deal more to 
their admiration for the genius of Menander than they owed to 
the public taste of Rome. Again, it is still harder to conceive 
that the public taste of France in the age of Louis XIV. 
had much to do with the evolution of the genius of Moliére, 
or with that of Corneille and Racine, any more than the 
public taste of England had much to do with the production of 
the great Elizabethan dramatists. The truth seems to be, that 
the more highly civilised States of Europe, as well in ancient as 
in modern times, developed, almost simultaneously, dramatic 
genius and a taste for dramatic literature; but we suspect that 
in both cases it was neither the dramatic genius that developed 
the taste for dramatic representation, nor the public delight in 
dramatic representation that developed the genius, but rather 
some common cause that developed both. It is clear, for instance, 
that soon after the revival of learning, there was a great out- 
burst of dramatic genius and of taste for dramatic representation 
in a good many European States about the same time; and the 
same may be said of Greece and Rome in the great literary cen- 
turies of those States,—the dramatic age of Greece, of course, 
preceding and stimulating that of Rome. Nor can it be said 
that the dramatic age, either in ancient or in modern history, 
has always been coincident with the age of greatest action or of 
the most dramatic events. In Athens, indeed, it may perhaps 
be held that the victory of Greece over Persia had something 
to do with the commencement of the great period of dramatic 
genius, though the whole of Greece shared in that triumph, while 
only Athenian genius ripened into the literary form. But the 
great age of the French and English drama was not one of 
predominant external excitement; the great dramatic period 
was hardly a very enterprising and stimulating period even in 
France, aud by no means an exceptionally enterprising and 
stimulating period in England. The age of Edward IIL, 
the age of Henry V., the age of the Reformation, the age 
of the discovery of America, were much more stimulating 
and exciting ages than the age of Shakespeare. And the age 
ef Columbus was a much more exciting age in Spain than 
the age of Lope de Vega and of Calderon. It is really the more 
quiet time which follows an age of active excitement that suits 
best the development of dramatic power. Schiller and Goethe 
wrote in a quiet interval between the times of Frederick the 
Great and the French Revolution. And, besides, the epochs of 
great dramatic genius have, in the world’s history, been very 
few. The New World has not yet had a great dramatic age 
at all, and the Old World has had very few periods of dramatic 
greatness. Many of the most exciting periods in the world’s 
history have not been followed by any such outburst of dramatic 
reflection. The high martial genius of Rome proper, never led 
to any such dramatic period. The Crusades, again, led to no such 
period. The English invasion of France under the Plantagenets, 
and the triumphant expulsion of the English from France, led 
to no such period, The Great Rebellion in England led to no 
really noble period of dramatic revival. The American Revolution 
and the French Revolution led to no such period. And now our 
great Victorian age, with its terrible mutiny in India, its Italian 
revival of patriotism, its Russian conspiracies and campaigns, 
its great Franco-German War, its Irish agonies, and its vehement 
democratic propaganda, appears to have led to no such period. 


In fact, the dramatic ages of literature have been few and far 
between, and seem to have depended on no causes of which we 
can explain and measure the significance. It would be hard, 
we imagine, to find a time of deeper dramatic interest than 
our own, with its seething political ideas, its dangerous secret 
societies and its socialistic fanaticisms, its rapid colonial expan- 
sions, the large scale of its frontier life, its romantic desert wars, 
its mighty physical convulsions in the form of earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions, and its marvellous commercial adven- 








tures in the way of suddenly made fortunes and equally 
sudden collapses. But although we can hardly conceive a time 
of deeper dramatic interest, we can well conceive a time much 
more favourable to the development of the kind of genius which 
could alone use these great materials dramatically. For our 
age, with all its deep interests, has been one unfavourable to the 
calm and sunny genius of the higher drama. Amongst the 
greatest dramatists of the world, you can hardly produce an 
example in which balance of mind, balance of temper, balance of 
feeling, is not a striking characteristic. What Matthew Arnold 
says of Sophocles is true of almost all the great dramatists,— 
namely, that he was one “ whose even-balanced soul ’— 
‘¢ Business could not make dull, nor passion wild, 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole, 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 
There is a yet higher degree of the same even balance in Shake. 
speare, at least as much in Goethe, and also, if we may judge 
by the accounts of others, in the Spanish Calderon. But in our 
own century there has been but one great genius,—Sir Walter 
Scott,—in whom this even balance of soul, this calm outlook on 
the external world, promised a great dramatic genius; and hig 
genius, though it fell into a groove closely allied with the 
dramatic, wanted something of the dramatic type. In the genius 
of our century as a whole, nothing has been more remarkable 
than the absence of that calm and imperturbable vision which 
enables men to see all sides of life truly, and to contrast each 
with the other. Within its first twenty years, one of its greatest 
poets, Shelley, wrote,— 

“ Lift not the painted veil which those who live call life,’’— 

and the feeling which inspired that line, the dread of discerning 
the hollowness of human things, or the obverse of the same 
feeling as it shows itself in men of faith, the passion for verifying 
the natural instincts of the heart, has dominated the higher 
imaginative literature of our century, to the exclusion of that 
serene and even balance which is essential to the great dramatist. 
In Wordsworth, in Shelley, in Tennyson, in Browning, in 
Matthew Arnold, you see a predominantly introspective bias 
which is all but fatal to that equilibrium between the world of 
reflection and the world of outward appearance necessary to a. 
dramatic genius. The “ wonder and bloom of the world ” could 
not have been what it was to Shakespeare if the doubting, 
cynical mood which he painted in his study of Hamlet, had been 
with him anything but an imaginative experience. Dramatic 
genius would find abundant materials in our time, but the diffi- 
culty for dramatists of this century has been that they have 
been incapable of that tranquil acquiescence in the great vision 
of life, which is needful for serene insight and harmonious 
design. It has been an age of great, actions, but not an age in 
which the imaginative vision of great actions has been keen and 
clear. Our men of genius have been too much involved in what 
one of the great Hebrew prophets calls “ the Lord’s controversy,” 
to paint just what they sec, and have, indeed, been too much 
inclined either to lay bare the hollowness of life with the pessi- 
mists, or to invoke the righteousness of God with the passion of 
devout belief, That is not the temper of the higher drama, which 
must look upon life, alike in its great tragedies and its great 
triumphs, with a certain delight in the flush and fullness of 
human experience, whether it be sad or glad, whether it be 
terrible or glorious. We have had great lives in our day, but not 
enough of calm and serene insight into the harmonies of the 
universe which those lives displayed, to admit of great dramatic 
work. 





THE HOXTON MURDER. 

W* had better begin at once by saying that, like the 

presiding Judge, Mr. Justice Grantham, we entirely 
concur in the verdict of the jury against T. W. Currell, the man 
sentenced on Saturday last for the crime known as the “‘ Hoxton 
murder.” If he did not murder his betrothed, Lydia Green, he 
is the victim of a chain of circumstances so extraordinary, that 
human intelligence may acknowledge defeat without any sense 
of shame, A juryman is not to blame because he does not take 
miracle, or an event akin to it, into his consideration. It was 
proved that Currell was close to his victim’s house within a few 
minutes of the murder, that he borrowed a latchkey to enter it un- 
perceived, that he left the house shortly after, that in the interim 
Lydia Green had been shot with a bullet which fitted some cart- 
ridges in Currell’s possession, that he asked for and obtained 
Lydia Green’s wages from a friend who was carrying them to 
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her, that he hid himself for days after reading an account of 


the murder, and that he only gave himself up when pressed by 
hunger and despair of ultimate escape. He made no effort to 
explain his conduct on the day of the murder, his counsel had 
nothing to plead in his defence except want of motive, and it was 
proved that Lydia Green could not have shot herself. It is quite 
inconceivable that all those circumstances together should have 
involved an innocent man, or even one who, having seen Lydia 
Green murdered by some one else who snatched his own revolver, 
took advantage of that incident to rob, as it were, the corpse of his 
own betrothed. That theory, the solitary one which would fit the 
facts, is not only unsupported by a tittle of evidence, but is in 
itself preposterously incredible; and the jury, in acquitting the 
prisoner, would have been false to their oaths. Neverthe- 
less, the case is a remarkable one. It is seldom that inquiry 
so nearly fails to connect the actual commission of a crime 
with its perpetrator, the fitting of the bullet to the cartridges, 
taken by itself, only raising a violent presumption—for there 
must be a hundred persons with cartridges of one make—and 
still more seldom that the Crown is so utterly at fault as to 
the motive. No idea of a motive was suggested by the prosecu- 
tion from first to last. ‘‘ Motiveless” crimes, however—that is, 
crimes of which the motive is locked in the breasts of the 
murderer and the victim—though rare, are not unknown; and 
in this case, motives in plenty may be imagined. Couples long 
engaged may quarrel very bitterly. Currell may have been 
simply jealous ; and jealousy is, in persons of his type, a con- 
stant cause of murder. Indeed, he had mentioned to a friend 
on one occasion that he was jealous. The Judge suggested 
that he wished Lydia Green to marry him, because she had 
good and regular wages—she was in the employ of a surgical- 
instrument maker, earning 18s, a week—and he had not, and 
that is conceivable, though unlikely; while we should our- 
selves be inclined to suggest a still meaner explanation. 
Nothing in the story of the affair is so truly horrible as 
the callousness with which Currell, with his victim not yet 
cold, asked another employée of the shop whom he met in the 
street, for her wages, and obtained possession of them. There 
is something in that incident indicating a callousness, a want of 
our common human nature which is almost incredible, unless, 
indeed, those few shillings were the very object of the crime. 
Currell was poor to desperation, out of work, and in want even 
of shillings; he may have gone to Lydia Green to extort her 
wages, and on her refusal to part with them, in revenge and 
disappointment may have shot her dead. If that was the 
motive, he would ask for the wages, which were the very object 
of the risk he was running, and which he might then imagine 
he could securely take. Sordid crimes of that kind, sometimes 
committed for incredibly small amounts, are, unhappily, too 
common, as is the feeling among a class that the lover has, 
when in distress, some right to pecuniary help. Lydia would 
not help him, and either in revenge or to get the money, he 
killed her. 

It is, however, not on the motive for the crime that we wish 
to comment so much, as on the argument, offered in defence or 
palliation of Currell’s conduct, that he was a man of weak 
character. hat defence, if it were admitted, would be found to be 
of dangerously frequent application. Half the murderers hanged 
are below the average intellectual type. We suspect, indeed, 
that weakness of character, a positive and conscious want of 
ability to get one’s own way by one’s own powers, is one of 
the most frequent secret causes of unplanned or half-planned 
murder. The man knows that he will be defeated; that he is 
powerless to overcome resistance; that he cannot be victorious 
in a contest, unless he appeals to the one thing which will make 
him formidable,—his capacity for committing crime. A resort 
to violence will redress the balance between him and his oppo- 
nent in his favour, and he resorts to it, first, perhaps, as a threat, 
and afterwards, when he finds the threat despised, as a reality. 
Children constantly show that temper in their quarrels; and 
Leech’s jocular sketch of the little ruffian who tells his cousin, 

Ican’t talk French, but I can punch your head!” embodies 
the very instinct of those who are at once consciously weak 
and utterly unscrupulous. It is in essence identical with the 
temper of those communards who fired Paris, “in order that the 
poor might no longer be despised.” The tendency of a mob 
towards ruffianism, of an agrarian rising to shed blood, of risen 
slaves to exterminate their masters, arises from the same feeling, 
—the sense that nothing but crime can raise up their inferiority 
to the necessary height. The motive is partly fear, partly the 





ferocity which fear develops, and partly a perverted self-respect, 
a desire to show strength in some direction or other, and to them- 
selves as well as their opponents. The dead, or those stricken 
to death, cannot despise them any longer. Such men have 
no mental power in reserve, and no force of will, and do not 
rely on either. They know that the alternatives before them 
are to retreat defeated, or to break into violence, usually, to be 
effective, violence of the sanguinary kind—if it is less than this, 
they may be mastered yet—and they do break into it. Murders 
of jealousy are not all prompted by vengeance; there enters 
into them also a consciousness of defeat which the criminal 
lacks strength to repair, and which he avenges on himself as 
well as his victim, by his resort to murderous violence. He can 
kill, can do that one completely effectual and, so to speak, trium- 
phant thing, can be conqueror for one moment; and he is. He has 
avenged himself on himself as well as his victim. The malice 
of the weak is not all directed against the strong; self-contempt 
enters into it too, and in some temperaments helps to stir that 
determination towards murder, towards, that is, the only victory 
about which there can be no mistake, which historians find to 
be so natural in slaves, but which in private life we think so 
motiveless and unintelligible. The “tyranny of the weak,” 
their permanent desire to overmaster their own consciousnes# 
of weakness by a display of power, has been observed for ages; 
and we suspect that the same desire would explain many murders 
which have hitherto remained unintelligible, or have been classed 
with ordinary murders of revenge. Strong men have planned 
murder and executed it; but the fortuitous murderer, with 
nothing apparently to gain, will often be found to be a weak 
man who, but for his crime, would in his own eyes have been 
a beaten one. If Lydia Green’s firmness conquered Currell’s 
importunity, that with a weakly criminal character would be 
a strong motive for the self-assertion which is frequently one 
motive of murder. 





WORD-TWISTING versus NONSENSE. 

OTHING is more characteristic of the humourists of the 

age in contrast with those of previous generations, 

than their employment of purely mechanical processes to secure 
a grotesque result; and just as in the decorative arts a similar 
change has been accompanied with a deterioration in the quality 
of the product (at any rate, in all highly individual work, such 
as that of India, China, and Japan), so we cannot help 
thinking that the spread of this mechanical fun is a sign of 
decadence. Let us illustrate our meaning. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the modern punster by no means considers 
that it is necessary for the obvious and the suggested sense 
to be both appropriate to the context. His strokes of 
wit depend largely upon a conscious watching for phonetic 
resemblances, a shuffling of words, syllables, and initials 
until the desired result is attained. Much so-called wit of 
the present day is nothing more than the systematic torture 
of words. If in their natural form they will not satisfy 
the sense of the grotesque, they must be twisted and dislocated, 
or the shades of Mrs. Malaprop and Mrs. Ramsbotham must be 
invoked to wring laughter from “alien jaws.” “As a word- 
torturer, he is unequalled,” so, evidently meaning to express 
high praise, remarked a writer the other day of Mr. Burnand, 
the mcst characteristic representative of this method. We do 
not wish to speak slightingly of Mr. Burnand’s powers, which 
are very remarkable, and in the domain of legitimate parody 
have often been exerted with signal success; but we cannot 
help thinking him largely responsible for much that is idiotic 
and insufferable in modern strivings after fun, by having 
set an example so easily imitable in its vices. In Mr. 
Burnand’s own hands, the process yields at times very ludicrous 
results. For example, he is credited with explaining a poet- 
friend’s choice of a mince-pie to lunch off by saying that “he 
evidently was getting himinspiration.” But such a pun, ex- 
cruciatingly good in itself, nevertheless suggests the dangers of 
such a method when ridden to death by inferior imitators. 
Employed consciously at first, it becomes almost automatic in 
the case of some confirmed jokers,—verbal contortionists, whose 
conversation is as fatiguing to listen to as the dislocations of a 
mountebank to watch. A very favourite device with such per- 
formers is the transposition of initials. They invite you to 
“poke a smipe,” or tell you that it is “ roaring with pain.” Such 
habitual toying with words, as we have already hinted, tends to 
become mechanical, and just as a stutter has been known to 
be acquired by constant imitation, so it is open to conjecture 
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that the undesirable habit of saying the wrong word—which, if 
not on the increase, is so curiously noticeable at the present day— 
may have been largely assisted by the practice we have described 
above. Weare not speaking of the actual complaint known 
to medical men as aphasia, in which the brain and tongue 
refuse to work in perfect accord, with a result that would 
be laughable were it not painful. And then, short of aphasia, 
there is that mental haziness which has its outcome in 
malapropism more or less pronounced. Thus, we have heard 
recently of a hospital nurse who spoke of the victim of a 
terrible accident as being “ methylated beyond all resignation ” 
[mutilated beyond all recognition], and who alluded to a 
person of arbitrary and imperious behaviour as “a regular 
tyradical.” So, too, we know of a lady who accounted for the 
sudden arrival of her son from Cambridge by explaining that 
he “had ridden all the way on his encyclopsdia,” which 
was approaching perilously near to aphasia. The mere 
addition of an extra syllable will sometimes produce an 
amazing result, as in the case of ‘“ Immanuel labour,” 
where nothing was further from the mind of the speaker than 
any profanity. Lastly, to end this digression upon malaprops, 
we hope to be forgiven by the fair author of a passing allusion 
to “the Roman Irene” (i.e., arena), for recording a confusion too 
exquisite to be consigned to oblivion. 


The foregoing examples, however, illustrate a mental 
habit which had existed for centuries until Sheridan 
immortalised it in the person of Mrs. Malaprop, a char- 
acter which there are good grounds for supposing him to 
have drawn from the life. What we are more nearly con- 
cerned with at present is a species of dislocation or en- 
tanglement, which takes various forms, but finds its fullest 
development in the Portmanteau system, as formulated by Lewis 
Carroll in his preface to “ Alice through the Looking-Glass.” 
The writer of the present article had the privilege of working as 
a boy under an eminent head-master who, if at all flurried, used 
to transpose his words freely. “ My dear boy,” he once asked of a 
Philistine member of his sixth form, “do you mean to say that you 
have never heard of that magnificent statue of Michael Angelo, 
by Moses?” Clergymen seem especially addicted to this habit, 
perhaps because their excessive anxiety to be correct renders 
them nervous, and to those of their congregation who are gifted, 
fortunately or unfortunately, with a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
such slips are excessively trying from the impropriety of openly 
testifying appreciation. ‘ Sorrow may endure for a joy,” so an 
Trish clergyman is reported to have read with the utmost feeling ; 
“but night cometh in the morning!’? With the transposition 
of initial letters, a new field of solecism is opened up, in which a 
living cleric, in other respects intelligent and accomplished, 
works with an involuntary assiduity that is most upsetting to 
his hearers. ‘My brethren,’ so ran one of his most startling 
announcements, “we all know what it is to have a half- 
warmed fish [%.e., half-formed wish] in our hearts.” With 
him, however, the mischief goes further, extending to the 
mutual entanglement of words which is terrible to contemplate. 
He has been known to speak of “ Kinquering congs,” and 
on one occasion, ever memorable to his interlocutor, ad- 
dressing himself to a gentleman who had intruded upon his 
seat in church, he politely remarked,—“ Pardon me, Sir, but I 
think you are occupewing my pie.” Here we are next door to 
the carrying out of the Portmanteau principle, a proximity 
illustrated by the feats of two other clergymen, one of whom 
gave out his text from “the Colostle to the Epissians,” while 
the other read “knee of an idol,” for “eye of a needle.” The 
rector of an Irish country parish, whose church the writer has 
frequently attended, was also liable, out of nervousness, to con- 
tort and entangle his words in strange fashion. Thus, we have 
heard him speak of the “imperfurities” of man, when it was 
quite obvious that he could not make up his mind between 
“imperfection ” and “ impurities,” and ended by amalgamating 
the two words into one. Here we have arrived at the Port- 
manteau system pure and simple, and it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that an immense literary impulse has been given 
to the practice by the writers who not only have illustrated it, 
but in one case already mentioned, formulated its principles in 
the clearest way. In an age where so much has to be crammed 
into a brief compass, no doubt much might be said on the ground 
of economy in favour of the extension of this “oral” shorthand, 
a “brachylogy” of which the grammarians never dreamed. It 

might be hard to fix the precise date at which portmanteau- 
words were first used, or to decide to whom belongs the credit 








of having invented them. We are inclined to think that the 
laureate of all nonsense-poets—Edward Lear—was the initiator 
of the practice. ‘“ Scroobious ” and “ borascible ” certainly are 
to be found in his first book of rhymes, and in the third, when 
the influence of Lewis Carroll had doubtless begun to react upon 
him, we discover an allusion to the “ Torrible Zone” which is one 
of the most beautiful of portmantologisms. In calling Mr. Lear 
the laureate of nonsense-writers, we have not scrupled to place him 
above Lewis Carroll, which will doubtless seem rank heresy to many 
of the admirers of that delightful writer. Our reason for so doingis 
that no nonsense is so absolutely devoid of arriére-pensée as that 
of Mr. Lear, none so refreshingly destitute of sense or probability, 
Our favourite piece is the “ History of the Four Little Children 
who Went Round the World,” a wonderful effort of sustained 
and imaginative absurdity. It does not lend itself well to 
quotation, for the illustrations are exceedingly comic. But two 
extracts will serve to defend our position :—‘‘ After a time they 
saw some land at a distance; and when they came to it, they 
found it was an island made of water quite surrounded by earth, 
Besides that, it was bordered by evanescent isthmusses with a 
great gulf-stream running about all over it, so that it was per. 
fectly beautiful, and contained only a single tree, 503 ft. high.” 
Our next quotation shall be from the passage describing the 
children’s adventures in the land of the Happy Blue-Bottle-Flies; 
— At this time an elderly Fly said it was the hour for the Evening. 
song to be sung; and on a signal being given, all the Blue-Bottle- 
Flies began to buzz at once in a sumptuous and sonorous 
manner, the melodious and mucilaginous sounds echoing all 
over the waters, and resounding across the tumultuous tops of 
the transitory Titmice upon the intervening and verdant moun- 
tains, with a serene and sickly suavity only known to the truly 
virtuous. The moon was shining slobaciously from the star- 
bespringled sky, while her light irrigated the sooth and shiny 
sides and wings and backs of the Blue-Bottle-Flies with a 
peculiar and trivial splendour, while all nature cheerfully 
responded to the cerulean and conspicuous circumstances.” 
“What dreadful stuff!” some will exclaim. What delightful 
and unadulterated nonsense, we prefer to call it, free from all far- 
fetched equivoque, and needing for its comprehension no intimate 
acquaintance with the latest “gag” of the music-halls. If 
Mr. Lear twists words into fanciful and grotesque forms, it is 
with no malice prepense, with no ulterior motive. There is 
hardly such athing as a pun from beginning to end of his books. 
Since some of his critics had shown a disposition to attach a 
symbolical meaning to his rhymes, he published in the preface 
to his third book a vehement disclaimer. ‘ Nonsense pure and 
absolute has been my aim throughout.” And it is just for this 
reason that we are inclined to attach such a high value to his 
contributions to the recreutive literature of the day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY ON THE IRISH QUESTION.— 

AN APOLOGY. 

[To THE Epiror or THE ** SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—In a letter on the Irish problem which you printed on 
March 26th, I wrote as follows :—‘ I think Mr. Morley not long 
since declared that, in his opinion, the settlement of the ques- 
tion must involve a degree of independence for Ireland beyond 
what was contemplated in the Gladstonian Bills, and that it 
was worth while to wait some years for a settlement, in the hope 
of its being more complete and final.” I am assured that my 
impression was an erroneous one, and that Mr. Morley has 
made no such statement. I have to admit that I cannot find 
any passage in Mr. Morley’s speeches which would justify me 
in attributing to him such a declaration, and I presume that 
my memory has played me false, and that I have assigned to 
Mr. Morley a statement made by some other speaker. I beg to 
offer my regretful apologies for the error. 

Mr. Morley has used language, however, which would seem to 
pledge him to give to the Irish any degree of independence which 
a majority of them may desire. Referring to the concessions 
which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were ready to make to 
“those of our friends who stood aloof from us,” Mr. Morley 
said :—“ My own personal opinion—if that is interesting to any 
one—is that we almost went too far, in our eagerness to get the 
great principle of self-government for Ireland established and 
recognised,..... The settlement must meet the views of the 
Irish electors as expressed by their constitutional represen- 
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tatives....-+- It may be true that the battle may be pro- 
longed for several years.” (At Leeds, November 3rd, 1886.) 
Here and elsewhere Mr. Morley seems to have stated without 
* qualification that the settlement must be such as would satisfy 
the majority of the Irish electors. It is surely a most important 
question whether he and the Gladstonian Liberals are pledged 
to this principle. If I were an Irish Nationalist, I should be 
inclined to agree with what Mr. Frank Byrne, formerly 
Secretary to the Irish Parliamentary Party, is reported to 
have said about Mr. Gladstone’s form of Home-rale, in a 
letter dated February 22nd, 1887:—“‘ Home-rule! Yes, Mr. 
Gladstone did introduce a measure which was to give a 
miserable farce under that name to Ireland. Home-rule with- 
out control of the military; Home-rule without control of the 
police ; Home-rule without control of the Customs; Home-rule 
without any powers of self-government whatever.” (Quoted by 
Mr. Philip H. Bagenal, in the Times of March 26th.) Certainly 
no people that ever called itself a free nation has been content 
with such dependence upon another country as is assumed to be 
acceptable to the Irish Nationalists. If, as Mr. Morley has said 
(at Northampton, July 10th, 1886), “the only way is to give 
power to those who possess the national sympathies, and to give 
to Ireland and her population as a whole, a full sense of the 
responsibility which ought to belong to her,” would not the 
rational course be to invite the Irish at once to elect a Con- 
stituent Assembly, and to decide freely for themselves what sort 
of government, and what relations to Great Britain, they desire ? 
‘On what grounds could those who adopt Mr. Morley’s principle 
object to such a course? It can hardly be maintained that the 
restrictions and limitations proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
with the increased supervision by the British Parliament upon 
which many Gladstonian politicians are now insisting, will leave 
to Ireland as a nation a full sense of national responsibility.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Daviess. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘SPectaTor.’’] 
Sirn,—L read with great interest your admirable article of 
April 2nd on “The Impossibility of Reunion.” I am afraid, 
however, that you are too ready to rely upon the probability 
that the people will rally round Liberal Unionists at any future 
General Election. For any long period together, we have never 
had more than two political parties in England, and there is no 
reason to expect that we ever shall have. The idea of an inter- 
mediate party, holding the balance between the great rival 
organisations, has never been more than a dream. It is opposed 
to our traditions and our instincts as well. There are some of us 
who have grown grey in the House of Commons, and who have 
foreseen the end from the beginning. We have already “accepted 
extinction.” But we are quite aware that it is too much to 
expect that younger politicians will adopt this course. I fear, 
therefore, that they must confront the only other alternative. If 
there are to be only two political parties, and if they will be still 
up and doing, must they not be prepared to enter the ranks of 
the other party, and to form its advanced wing? Perhaps sucha 
proposal need not be regarded with quite so much repugnance as 
you appear to feel. In the best sense of the word, they are 
Conservatives already. They have gone on emancipating and 
reforming until they are brought face to face with quite another 
set of principles than those under a belief in which they have 
been acting. They have reformed in order to strengthen, to 
mature, and to make permanent; not in order to destroy. The 
new Radicals are the exponents of a gospel in which none of us 
believe. We are neither Socialists nor disruptionists, nor dis- 
posed to see the authority of law set aside. Our whole being 
as politicians at present is centred in a determination to uphold 
everything which our former friends assail. In the hope of 
initiating profitable discussion, I am, Sir, &c., 
Ay Otp RapicaL Ex-M.P. 





INFANT MARRIAGES IN INDIA. 
[To riz Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 19th, you speak of the case of 
the Hindoo lady, Rukhmibhai, the validity of whose marriage to 
a boor has been affirmed by the Courts, as one of unquestionable 
hardship; and yet you oppose any alteration of the law, which, 
you say, would be politically too dangerous. I quite agree with 
you that we ought not to endeavour to redress those hardships, 
arising out of incompatibility, which must occur under any 





marriage law. But the root of the evil, in the present case, is 
special to India,—it is the system of child-marriage, which must 
be condemned on both physical and moral grounds by all, 
Christians and agnostics alike, whose ideas are European at all, 
and is, I believe, condemned by the best of the Hindoos. If our 
Courts and our police are to enforce such a heathen abomination 
as this, I do not see what moral right we have to govern India 
atall. We might as well enforce prostitution. I do not mean 
that we ought to prohibit child-marriage. We ought to treat it 
as we treated slavery. We did not declare slaves free, or make 
slave-owning a crime; but we refused to sanction or recognise 
slavery. An Act of the Indian Legislature, consisting of four 
short and carefully drawn clauses, provided that the fact of 
being a slave should make no difference in any man’s rights 
or legal status,—the Courts were simply instructed to treat 
slavery as not existing; and it ought, in the same way, to be 
enacted that any right or duty arising from the marriage of a 
child should have no recognition at law.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, April 4th. JosrrpH Joun Murpuy. 


[Our correspondent would be unanswerable, did not the 
religious question come in. His argument, as it stands, would 
compel the British in India to prohibit polygamy. It is difficult 
to prove that the indestructibility of child-betrothal is so 
offensive to natural morals, that even when sanctioned or en- 
joined by the creed of great nations, it ought, at all hazards, to 
be unrecognisedinlaw. If it is so, Mr. Murphy’s method would 
be the wisest. But let us make no mistake as to the conse- 
quences. India would revolt.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


EMILY BRONTE. 

A mounTAIN harebell with a heart of fire 

That, hidden in its heathclad fastness wild, 

Blossomed unseen and died. No breezes mild 
Of Southland summer, no applausive choir 
Of easy adulation, taught to aspire 

The austere genius of the moorland child, 

Or with soft fanning airs her heart beguiled 
From the stern solitude of its desire. 





The lonely grandeur of the Northern wold, 
Its beauty bleak and gray, possessed her soul; 
All its severe and desolate delights 
She knew; to her was every secret told 
Of stream and fell, of thunderstorms that roll 
And wintry winds that rave round “ Wuthering 








Heights.” H. C. Irwin. 
AST. 
—_—~—>——_ 
THE WHITECHAPEL FINE-ART LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


Last Saturday there was opened at Whitechapel* the seventh of 
the Fine-Art Loan Exhibitions which the Rev. S. Barnett, Vicar 
of St. Jude’s, has instituted of late years. ‘The collection of pic- 
tures is placed in a little school-house at the back of the church, 
a building of somewhat unpromising exterior, the very last 
place in the world, one would think, in which to find Burne- 
Jones drawings. As a matter of fact, the interior is not well 
adapted to the requirements of a picture-gallery; the rooms are 
comparatively small and dark; the entrances, passages, and 
staircases, narrow, cold, and cheerless ; and the various divisions 
of the gallery are separated by long flights of stone stairs, 
steep, narrow, and not too clean. The people, however, who 
come here are for the most part inured to unattractive sur- 
roundings, and not being versed in the Tennysonian maxim 
that “ Beauty should go beautifully,” seek to break their fast on 
pictures, much in the same way as a hungry man eats his 
dinner, indifferent to the circumstance of a tumbled table-cloth, 
or the absence of other luxurious surroundings. 

Certainly the people we saw in the gallery had not come to 
lounge away an idle hour, but were rather like students assimi- 
lating as best they might the formulz of some unknown science. 
‘“* What is it all about P” “ What does he mean by it ?” was the 
kind of ejaculation we heard continually. The painter’s method 
was entirely ignored; the success of his rendering from a 





* St. Jude’s Schools, Commercial Street. 
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technical point of view scarcely considered, the whole attention 
being directed to the finding out, first, what he had meant to 
say, and secondly, whether, in the opinion of the spectator, he 
had succeeded in saying it. We could not help saying to our- 
selves, as we renewed our acquaintance with the pictures, many 
of which were familiar to us from previous exhibitions, hearing 
the while these criticisms as to their meaning and attainment, 
“This is coming back to first principles with a vengeance.” 
History repeats itself, and here in the midst of the greatest city, 
and in the most enlightened age of the world, is an example of Art 
under consideration from identically the same point of view as 
that which was held by the savages who first drew rude figures 
on the sides of their wigwams or the wood of their paddles, 
thousands of yearsago. For these East-Enders, as far as we 
could see, read the Rev. S. Barnett’s pictures as they might have 
read a story in the London Journal, or an advertisement on a 
hoarding ; so much interest of subject, or so much information, 
was what they sought to get from each composition. 

Does this seem a small result to be obtained by Watts and 
Rossetti, Leighton and Burne-Jones, and all the rest of the 
painters whose works are exhibited here? Does it even, if 
carefully examined, mark less capability of appreciation and 
enjoyment of Art in these spectators than in those whose 
comments we should have heard at the Grosvenor Gallery or 
the Royal Academy—in those places where Art is taken as the 
Pharisees took the Sabbath, as if they were made on purpose to 
observe it, rather than as if it were appointed for their benefit. 
We think not,—for in Art, as in Literature, the first thing is to 
have something to say; and the second, to be able to say it. It 
may be that our East-Enders passed by, in their ignorance, many 
of the things which were most truly and beautifully said in these 
pictures, and so far they were wrong; but as far as their know- 
ledge went, they were in the right road. 

What did this artist mean ? Has he expressed his meaning ? 
What a comfort it would be if all enlightened critics, all 
educated sympathetic people, were to ask these questions as they 
look at each picture in a gallery! For we may suppose that 
if they did so, they would scarcely stop there, but would be 
moved to carry their interrogations a step further, and ask 
whether what was meant, was worth expressing. But “ Art for 
Art’s sake,” and the Austhetic school, and the Naturalistic 
school, and the French school, and the Realistic school, and the 
pre-Raphaelite school, and all the other schools, have long since 
blinded us to the necessity of such elementary queries. We 
are like unskilful tobogganers, and start from our hill of Art on 
one of its many declivities, vainly trying to keep our little 
carriage in its straight road; and at last, as the pace increases, 
we lose all control over its course, and are landed—Heaven 
knows where—in a snow-drift, or up a tree, or in some other 
uncomfortable position. Yes, our schools run away with us, 
just as the toboggans do, and take us where they wish to go, and 
not where we choose. 


But to return to the pictures at St. Jude’s School-House. 
The Rev. S. Barnett has made only one serious mistake in the 
collection now brought together, and that is a mistake common to 
nearly all picture exhibitors. He has brought together too many 
pictures ; and he has not arranged them in a way to render them 
mutually illustrative. Indeed, it is the number of works shown 
which prevents the necessary arrangement. To take only two 
examples of pictures which are greatly injured by the method 
of their hanging, we may mention the “ Days of Creation,” by 
Mr. Burne-Jones, and a large landscape by Signor Costa, 
* Brother Francis and Brother Sun,” which was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery a year or two ago. No words can say how 
the former of these works would have gained by being placed 
a foot or two higher, and having no picture above it. And the 
latter work is still more injured by being raised consider- 
ably above the level of the eye, and being brought into 
close proximity with the stronger hues of the picture 
beneath. Now, it must be remembered that these are two 
pictures of very delicate and unusual beauty, both typically fine 
works of great painters, both well meriting careful attention, 
and which, in justice to their owners no less than the benefit of 
those who visit the gallery, should have been displayed to their 
greatest advantage. The Rev. S. Barnett, who is so enlightened 
in his views as to the influence of Art upon the poorer classes, 
would do well to remember that people unaccustomed to pictures 
are very like children who are unaccustomed to life, and do 
not require a variety of experiences jumbled up together, but 
should be restricted to comparatively simple issues. It is only 





by education, after all, that one is able to get any clear idea of 
a picture when it is surrounded by many others; it is only by 
an effort of intellectual and physical abstraction that we can 
get rid of the surrounding works, and restrict our attention to 
the one in which we are for the moment interested. No person 
unaccustomed to a picture-collection can do this at all,—no 
person, that is to say, who visits the Rev. S. Barnett’s gallery 
would be able to do it. Another reason is that pictures gain. 
enormously in attractiveness and dignity by the slightest degree 
of isolation. A wall-space of a foot round the frame of each 
important picture, for instance, arrests the attention at once, and 
prevents the eye from passing from one work to another with 
that sense of continuity and absence of distinction which ure 
so fatal a bar to individual interest. 

We should like, too, to have seen a slight classification of 
styles,—such, for example, as keeping the pictures of foreign 
places and foreign artists and those of our English painters in 
separate rooms. And perhaps a few words in the catalogue 
calling attention to the works which were representations of 
what may be called the ideal life—the life, that is, of poetry and 
thought—in contradistinction to those works which treated of 
the physical aspects of the world and mankind, would have 
helped the ordinary uncultivated visitors considerably. Indeed, 
the mere announcement that there were two possible ways of 
looking at the world, two possible sources of inspiration for 
pictures, would have come as a surprise to many; and the 
exemplification of the fact in the various pictures might have 
helped those who cared to think on the subject, to note how the 
real beauty of Art is most subtly dependent on its recognition 
of both these sides of life; and to notice how the deficiencies of 
purely ideal art are as vitally injurious to its influence, as the 
brutalities and limitations of purely naturalistic pictures. 

Some such classification as this might, we should think, have 
been attempted without giving the collection too much of an 
educational aspect, and have been productive of good results. 
But the question remains whether, after all, much good (as dis- 
tinguished from simple pleasure) can be expected from the 
exhibition of any collection of pictures—no matter how carefully 
chosen and suitably arranged—to folks whose whole lives are 
passed in surroundings of almost typical ugliness. No doubt here 
and there some special nature may be stirred thereby to a divine 
discontent, which may lead it towards the artistic life, either in 
thought or action ; and a few hard-worked women may perhaps 
forget their troubles, in sympathy with some of the simpler 
domestic subjects of which the representations are shown them ; 
but the majority will be no more able to enjoy the beauty of the 
pictures without previous training, than they would be able 
spontaneously to speak a foreign language. The eye, like the 
mind and the tongue, requires its education, and requires it, too, 
by daily habit, not by spasms of energy. The very idea of beauty 
in the mind of one of these hard-worked East- Enders is almost 
as the idea of colour to a blind man,—something of which he has 
no means of judging, something which he has never known, some- 
thing, it may be, which he feels he never will know, which is 
outside his life. And this is hardly to be remedied by picture- 
galleries, or by mosaics over the church porch, or decoration of 
the wayside drinking-fountains. Nay, till some change occurs in 
the condition of these men’s lives, is it even to be wished that the 
idea of beauty should become familiar, or the presence of beauty 
desired by them? ‘That is a wide question, and one which can 
only be answered confidently in the affirmative by those who 
believe that the lives of the poor in our great cities are capable 
of a sudden amelioration, of which there are at present few signs ; 
else it were too cruel to lead them to take delight in the things 
they can never possess, aspects of beauty which they never see, 
dreams in which they have no time to indulge, and thoughts 
which they are too uneducated, and, alas! too weary, to follow. 

EL. 1@. 








BOOKS. 


— 
SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE.* 

Mr. Hatt has not turned his industry in research to the best pur- 
pose, nor made the best use of the undoubtedly valuable materials 
that he has discovered. It seems to us that his chief purpose, 
though not consciously conceived by him, at least in its entirety, 
is not to enlarge what he calls “ the restoration fund of historical 
research,” but to state, if we may quote again from his preface, 
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his “views on certain momentous questions,” the effect of the 
Reformation on English morals being the chief of them. 
Accordingly, he takes certain representative or quasi-repre- 
. gentative persons, who typify various classes—the Landlord, the 

Bargess, the Merchant, the Churchman, for instance—and 
pictures them to us by the help of materials derived from 
original records of the time. He finds his typical Church- 
man in Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely. The class of which he 
was the type is thus described:—‘ The Bishops were mostly 
starveling pedants, creatures of a Court faction, whose fingers 
itched after filthy lucre; or else good, plodding, domesticated 
men with quiverfuls to provide for; graziers or land-jobbers 
who had mistaken their vocation. Narrow, harsh, grasping, 
servile, unjust, they were despised as much by their masters as 
they were hated by their flocks.” This language does not show 
the judicial temper which is indispensable to all who would 
handle history. It is, to say the least, inappropriate to such 
men as Jewel and Parker and Grindal, and scarcely fair to 
Bishop Cox himself. Cox is one of the persons who has the 
credit of having saved the endowments of the Universities 
when the chantry property was seized, and though probably not 
faultless, was not the despicable creature whom Mr. Hall 
describes. A long list of charges was brought against him by 
Lord North; Mr. Hall allows that he “found no difficulty in 
explaining most of these charges away,” but concludes, on the 
principle, it must be presumed, that where there is smoke there 
must be fire, that the whole tone of the controversy shows the 
“ meanness and avarice of the Bishop, and the contempt and 
hatred of his flock.” The usually accepted account is that Lord 
North attemped to dispossess the Bishop of manors belonging 
to the See, and failing to make him yield, revenged himself in 
this way. Mr. Hallis not disposed generally to favour aristo- 
cratic spoilers of ecclesiastical property ; but on this occasion 
the nobleman figures as the righteous punisher of a Church- 
man’s greed and tyranny. The Queen did not love Cox, who 
was a married Bishop; but she acknowledged his innocence. 
The thing quite clear to any one who will read Mr. Hall’s 
account is that the writer is disqualified by his prepossessions 
and his temper to judge dispassionately. 

The same defect of temper shows itself throughout the book. 
Elizabethan society was made what it was in a great degree by 
the Reformation ; the Reformation was a corrupting influence ; 
therefore the society was corrupt. Mr. Hall is at the pains to 
show that this was the case with most of the individuals whom he 
selects as typical. They are not as bad, perhaps, as the unlucky 
Bishop whom he pillories; but still, they are bad enough. It would 
take us too far to argue the case about these individuals, about 
Sir Thomas Gresham, for instance, or Sir George Carey, though 
there is something to be said for them, and though in the latter 
case it is not fair to go behind the judgment of the Court 
that declared Carey’s transactions to have been legitimate. 
Readers who may care to examine the matter fully will find 
ample means for doing so. Not less remarkable than Mr. 
Hall's antipathies is his sympathy. The hero of his pages is 
“Wild Darrell.” Instead of the profligate and murderer whom 
the popular account presents to us, he is described here as a 
thoughtful, quiet, scholarlike man, keeping up a dignified state 
at Littlecote, and talking philosophy to his neighbours, when 
he was not at law with them. Mr. Hall has, indeed, to allow 
that he was engaged in an intrigue with the wife of Sir Walter 
Hungerford ; and elsewhere he can be sufficiently severe on such 
doings. But in Darrell’s case he is lenient in the extreme. 
“The lovers were unshaken in the vow they had plighted.” 
“For all that Darrell suffered for this lady’s sake, he was 
amply repaid by the tender love and noble constancy expressed 
in her letters to him.” “ Tender love and noble constancy!” 
We might fancy that we were hearing the pleadings in some 
mediwval Court of Love. 

The really valuable part of the book is to be found in the 
curious details of domestic life and of business which the author 

has unearthed. There are the accounts, for instance, kept by 
Darrell’s steward at Littlecote. The two home farms brought 
in a gross revenue of £250 (as Mr. Hall estimates it), which 
may be put at £1,200 of present value. Unfortunately, the 
net income is less clearly stated. “Altogether,” writes Mr. 
Hall, “ the expenses connected with the farm amounted to a little 
over £50 during the half-year ended Midsummer.” Does this 
mean both farms, or one? An Elizabethan farmer’s balance- 
sheet would be very interesting. “There were twelve or fifteen 
regular hands,” and about as many more who were irregularly 








employed. The usual rate of field labour was 3d. a day, which 
we may put at ls. 3d. of present value. Extra prices were paid 
for some kinds of work,—6d. for hedging, for instance, and Is. 
per quarter for threshing wheat. Women could earn 2d. per day 
for “yelming.” Skilled labour was more highly paid, one 
artisan receiving what would be equivalent to about £80 per 
annum for our money. Wheat was sold at prices ranging from 
12s. to 17s. 4d., and barley at about 9s. These sums multiplied 
to suit present value will make farmers’ mouths water. “ Four 
bullocks were sold at an average of £3 apiece.” Grazing and 
corn-growing have changed places since then. Not less 
interesting and curious are the entries referring to domestic 
expenses. Fifteen servants at Littlecote received in wages 
altogether £17 3s. There was only one female servant among 
them, and she had 13s. 4d. The best paid was one Richards, 
who received 50s. Butlers, if Richards was a butler, do better 
now. On the whole, one does not get the idea that these 
were very favourable days for labour. The household expenses 
of Darrell in London are given in great detail. The menu and 
prices of his first dinner runs thus :— 


A pece of bief ... .. Xviiid. 
A legg of mutton ae BGs 
ii chickens and bacon ... we « = 
ii chickens and ii pigions rost... . Xviiid. 
For dressinge all aaa aaa =a 343 .. Viid. 
For parsly, cloves, and sauce for the mutton oe Wid. 
Bread and beare «on Witte 
Oo 7H 


Supper on the same day cost 4s, 9d.,and was much the same 
kind of meal. Friday was a jour maigre. The only items are, 
“For dressinge of fishe and butter, xxiid.; for cheese, iiiid.” 
The fish, of course, were not bought, but were brought up from 
the trout-preserves of Littlecote, famous then, as now, for their 
productiveness. But they were not less expensive. We find 
an item, “ Robert Taylor’s charges to London with trouts, 
7s. 4d.,”’ whereas when the lord of Littlecote was content with 
salt fish, he could buy a “ pece of linge” for 8d. Here is the 
bill of fare for a great fish dinner:—‘“ A side of habdyn and 
another of grene fish: four playses: two whitinges: conger: 
butter: lettise for sallett: a pint of whyte wine and another of 
clarett: suger: a pound of butter.” With sundries, among which 
comes a pound of candles, charged at 4., the whole cost 7s. 3d. 
But it seems to have been satisfying, for we find, “ Supper eodem, 
nihil,” the next entry. <A rabbit cost 7d. or 8d.; a lemon, 1d. ; 
a pint of claret, 3d. Strawberries appear for the first time on 
May 23rd (reckoning the difference of style, about June 2nd). 
They then cost 1s. a pint. Ten days later they are 8d. a 
quart. The lowest price we find is 1s. 4d. for three quarts. On 
July 8th, a pound of cherries is charged 3d. Washing for three 
months cost 17s 5d. As forty-eight shirts are accounted for, 
Darrell seems to have had one every other day. For six shirts, 
six handkerchiefs, and one pair of socks, ls. 7d. is charged. 
Tobacco costs 5s. per ounce, and pipes, 6d. each; paper, 4d. a quire, 
A good many entries are for boat-hire, the amount for three 
months coming to £1 4s. 5d. Alms appear for very small sums; 
scarcely a shilling in all. The law expenses were enormous, and 
must have wrung the careful steward’s heart,—more than £124 
in three months ! 


There are some noteworthy matters in the chapter en- 
titled “The Burgess,” a chapter which the author intro- 
duces with the characteristic observation,—* Thrift, enterprise, 
and the punctual observance of a code of morality which 
admits of everything for and permits nothing against the 
worldly interests of its possessors, have for more than three 
centuries [since the Reformation, we presume] enriched this 
country, and in it none more than the citizens of London.” The 
type of the “ Burgess” is one George Stoddard. We might dis- 
pute the selection. For Stoddard seems to have been a some- 
what unscrupulous person, and to have done business after a 
way which can hardly have been general. He sells to one cus- 
tomer, for instance, a rapier for 40d., “to paye at his daye of 
marige or elles not,” and “six handkerchers for 13s. 4d., to paye 
at his first chylde to me or my exsekurters ;” to another, “a horse 
for £5, with £7 to be paid at his next chylde.” He seems to 
have done, too, some business in what is called the “ tally ” line, 
accommodating ladies with goods which their husbands, present 
or to come, were to pay for. These things are curious enough; 
but whether they are fairly typical of business in the Elizabethan 
time is quite another matter; and we are not inclined to trust 
My. Hall’s judgment on this point. 
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THE GREAT MIDRASH.* 


Tur Midrash, or collection of Midrashim, “ homiletic dis- 
courses,” known among Jews as the Midrash Rabba, is the chief 
literary product extant of post-Talmudic Judaism. Next tothe 
Talmud, it is the most important and the most voluminous of 
the early Rabbinical books. In Dr. Wiinsche’s translation, it 
occupies no less than six closely printed octavo volumes. It 
embodies not alone the allegorical teaching of the Fathers of the 
Synagogue, ranging over the [field of Pentateuch and Hagio- 
graphy, but the whole mass of tradition and narrative, legend 
and myth, which adumbrates as with a halo of romantic fable 
the heroes of Jewish history. Critically speaking, the Midrash 
isthe proper and necessary complement of the Talmud. In their 
origins, the works overlap. And just as the Talmud is the outcome 
of the “ Halachic,” or legalistic schools, so is the Midrash the 
product of the so-styled “‘Agadists,” or popular interpreters of 
Scripture, known from a very early period as darshanim, or 
expounders. 

The origin of midrashic literature is to be found in the early 

parables and illustrations of the Palestinian exegists. The more 
immediate beginnings of Agadic interpretation can be traced to 
a peculiar institution of the Synagogue, the Sabbath afternoon 
discourses upon the Sacred Writings. The mornings were 
devoted to the public reading of the Law and the Prophets 
only ; and to make up for the neglect of the remaining books of 
Scripture, it was usual to deliver, after the mid-day service, popular 
addresses upon Bible topics, in which the Hagiography was 
largely drawn upon and illustrated. A survival of this ancient 
custom may be noted in the Midrash on Genesis, where every 
division opens with a verse from the Hagiography, which the 
teacher connects with the portion of the Law previously read in 
public. These Sabbath expositions were quite distinct from 
the meetings for Talmudic disputation, known as “ Pirka,” 
in vogue during the same period; and the notes of these 
popular lectures made and preserved by those attending them, 
formed the basis of the collections of “ Agadoth” occa- 
sionally referred to in the Talmud,—such as the “ Agadta d’be 
Rav” mentioned in Tractate Synhedrin. At first the Halachic 
teacher was also the popular preacher. Hillel and Shammai 
were such, and Shemayah and Abtalyon actually bore the title 
darshanim. But in course of time, as legalism grew, the 
functions were separated ; and though there was never an abso- 
lute divorce between Halacha and Agada, certain Rabbins began 
to devote themselves more or less exclusively to popular exposi- 
tion, and became known as “ Baale Agada,” or masters of Agadic 
interpretation. Later on, Midrashic teaching received a powerful 
impetus from without, and the Agadists came to the fore. While 
times were easy, and the people experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining the means of livelihood, they were content to listen 
to the long-drawn-out disquisitions of the Halachists. But with 
the evil days ushered in by the third and fourth centuries, a 
change came over the spirit of the Jews, and the masses would 
no longer tolerate the “ legalistic” comments of the “ Pirka;” the 
college benches remained empty. “ While the perutah was easily 
earned,” cries Joshua ben Levi, “ they heard Halacha; now they 
will hear nothing but what speaks to them of comfort and 
hope.” The revolt against Talmudic disputation grew apace, until 
the greatest teacher of the times, Chiya bar Abba, found his 
lecture-hall deserted, while the Agadist, Rabbi Abuhu, could not 
accommodate all who crowded to listen to him. The latter com- 
forted his colleague by telling him how two merchants came to a 
certain town, the one with foodstuffs and the other with precious 
stones and pearls, and how the former was patronised by the 
vulgar, while only the wiser portion of the community sought 
the latter. But the many among the Jews would have nothing 
to do with the Halachic “ jewels.’ In vain Joshua ben Levi 
denounced the Agadoth, saying,—“ He who reads them has no 
profit ; who reflects upon them burns himself.” In vain Chiya 
bar Abba cried out that “ even if fuil of good things, the hands 
that copied them deserved to be chopped off.” In vain Rabbi 
Seria stigmatised them as “enigmas” and“ riddles.” In vain 
it was taught that “he who transcribes them has no portion in 
the world to come, he who expounds them is excommunicated, 
and he who listens to them has no advantage from them.” 
Nothing would wean the poorer Jews from the Agadic or 
Midrashic discourses; and the close of the Talmudic epoch 
found the Halachic disputations forsaken for good and aye by 
all save a few orthodox admirers of hair-splitting casuistry. 





* Bibliotheca Rabbinica: Midrash Rabboth, Eine Sammlung alter Midraschim, 
Zum ersten Male ins Deutsche tibertragen. Von Dr. Aug. Wiinsche. Leipzig: 
Otto Schultze, 1880-1886, 








Though the original discourses have not come down to us ia 
their entirety—for the Midrashim we possess are all more or legs 
fragmentary, mere notes made by the leading teachers present for 
subsequent use and reference—enough remains to enable us to” 
understand the preference shown by the people for the homiletic 
exercises of their darshanim. For the vast majority of Jews, 
the dialectics of the “ Pirka ” never had any attraction whatever, 
And when increasing cares of livelihood began to press upon 
them, when persecution began to work, and troubles came upon 
them, they found less and less time to devote to those ceremonial 
observances and minutiz upon which the Rabbinical exegists 
laid such stress. In distress and danger, they found little to com. 
fort them in the teaching of the Halachists, continually adding 
to the number of inferential precepts which were to “ magnify 
the Law,” and increase the merits of those who observed them, 
The Legalists would hear of no compromise. ‘ He who breaks 
through the hedge of the Law,” thundered the Halachist, “the 
serpent shall bite him,” and he clinched his argument with the 
needfal citation from Sacred Writ, giving chapter and verse. The 
Agadist spoke comfortably to his hearers; he bade them rely on 
the goodness of the Deity, and produced his text in support 
of what he taught. ‘“ See God’s mercy,” he cried, expounding 
the difficult verse in Exodus, xxxiii., 19—and the parable is one 
of the best of its kind found in the Midrash—‘‘ When Moses 
stood before the Almighty in Heaven, the Holy One showed him 
the treasures of recompense laid up for the righteous. ‘ Whose 
treasure is this?’ inquired Moses, pointing to one place. 
‘It is for those that study the Law.’ ‘ And this?’ ‘ For 
those who live righteously.’ ‘And this other?’ ‘ For those 
who succour the orphan and the fatherless.?’ And so Moses 
went on questioning until he came to a treasure exceeding 
far all the rest. ‘And for whom is all this designed ?’ he 
asked. ‘This,’ replied the Almighty, ‘is for those who have 
no merit of their own. To him that hath merits of his own I 
will give of his own recompense: but with him that hath none 
I will deal mercifully for mine own sake, and give him of this. 
For it is written, “I will be gracious unto whom I will be 
gracious ’—not merely to those to whom reward is due—“ and 
I will be merciful towards whom I will be merciful.”’”’ Modern 
criticism may pronounce the exegesis faulty, and the logical 
connection loose. But the lesson it conveyed went home to the 
hearts of the sorely tried Jew, and to that extent served the 
spiritual needs of the people for whom it was meant. 


The Midrash Rabba, which Dr. Wiinsche has translated 
into German, comprises five greater divisions,—Bereshith, 
Shemoth, Vayikra, Bemidbar, and Debarim Rabba, each 
dealing with one of the five books of the Pentateuch; and 
five smaller divisions, devoted to the five “ rolls,”—Ruth, 
Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and Esther. 
It derives its designation Rabba, “ great,’ from the epithet 
bestowed upon the great teacher, Rabbi Hoshaya, whose dis- 
course opens the Midrash on Genesis. Of the origin and redac- 
tion of the work nothing is known. Tradition has it that 
Hoshaya the Great was the compiler; and as the first series 
dealing with Genesis appears to be based upon an older work, 
there is possibly some truth in the tradition, for it is quite 
usual among Jews to ascribe to the first editor all subse- 
quent additions made to a book. The date of its compila- 
tion may be anywhere between the years 600 and 900. Tho 
creative period of the Agadic schools ranges from the time of 
Hillel to Gamaliel V., from 1 to 400; the period of collection 
from Gamaliel to the death of Anan the Karaite, 400 to 750; 
and the later redactions and compilation took place between 
700 and 900. The method of the Midrash differs in no 
way from that of the Talmud. In both, advantage is taken of 
any peculiarity of diction, any unusual phrase or construction, 
any grammatical irregularity for the purposes of exegesis and 
comment. Only, where the Halachist infers a new law or 
ordinance which he fixes upon the peg he thus discovers, the 
Agadist or Darshan makes it the basis of some fanciful illus- 
tration, myth, or fable conveying, or supposed to convey, & 
hidden moral. The Midrashim range from the puerile fables 
of the mere legend-monger to the esoteric extravagance of 
Cabalistic mysticism. They are, to quote Ibn Ezra’s words, 
sometimes as fine as silk, often as coarse as sacking. By the 
side of a really fine saying such as, “ The tears of the repentant 
sinners cool even the flames of Gehinnom,” we have such 
absurdities as a proof, based upon the Hebrew word chayah, 
that Adam was created with a tail; the significant utter- 
ance, “The man is not without the woman, nor the woman 
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without the man, nor both of them [the union of the two] 
without the Divine Shechinah,” is followed by a description of 
the articles of attire included in Eve’s outfit, when, as stated 
in Genesis, “God made Adam and his wife garments of 
skin”? The Midrash descends so low as to tell an absurd 
story about Job having been a counsellor of Pharaoh, King 
of Egypt, who was handed over to Satan in order to keep the 
latter occupied, and thus prevent him interfering with the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt; and rises to the height 
of that superb allegory referring to the Creation where Truth 
is sent from the Divine Presence to Hoat between Heaven and 
Earth, an everlasting link between man and his Creator. 

Seeing that no portion of the Midrash Rabba has ever been 
rendered into a modern tongue, Dr. Wiinsche has had no easy 
task in producing the excellent German translation he has lately 
completed. The work is all that a student of Rabbinical litera- 
ture could desire or expect. Sensible of the advantages to be 
derived from such a proceeding, Dr. Wiinsche, who is a Protestant 
clergyman, submitted each part of the Bibliotheca Rabbinica as 
it appeared to three of the leading Jewish scholars of the Con- 
tinent,—Dr. Fiirst, first of living Hebraists, Dr. Griinwald, 
known for his studies in the system of the Midrashim, and Dr. 
Straschun. The result is seen in a vast body of notes appended 
to each volume, often extending to nearly a fourth of the whole 
contents, in which the innumerable errors and mistranslations in- 
separable from a work of this kind undertaken by a non-Jew are 
carefully indicated and corrected. A critical and scholarly intro- 
duction to the whole Midrash would no doubt have added to the 
value of the work ; but this appears to have been beyond the scope 
of the translator. Dr. Wiinsche has, however, done sufficient to 
establish his reputation as a Rabbinical scholar of the first 
order, and deserves the acknowledgments of those interested in 
this branch of Oriental study for his attempts to render acces- 
sible to modern readers the only piece of popular literature—for 
such the Midrash Rabba undoubtedly is—which orthodox 
Jewdom has ever possessed. 





EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS.* 

Ir has been said by a French thinker that the whole of the 
Flemish character may be summed up in two words,—“ patience” 
and “conscientiousness.” At first sight, these characteristics 
would seem to exclude the richer tones of poetry and art, bring- 
ing all down to the dead-level of the country’s own flat landscape, 
and grey, overcast skies; but it is soon found that other causes 
have been at work, and that Flemish life and Flemish art are 
impregnated with life and colour. Among these other causes 
their position as a nation ranks first. Endowed with a native 
tenacity which has never been surpassed, their need of liberty 
was chiefly engendered by their physical well-being and posses- 
sion of worldly goods, and it may be said that their revolu- 
tionary force came from their wish to have independence to 
enjoy. Whether or not they borrowed from their luxury-loving 
Burgundian masters in the first instance, and afterwards from 
the Spaniards, their taste for splendour and gorgeous colour, 
which their commercial relations with Venice and the Indies 
only tended to develop, certain it is that they assimilated to 
themselves the riches and ideas of their neighbours, and com- 
posed an original art, generated by the mixture of their national 
character—viz., patience, conscientiousness, and love of liberty— 
grafted on to the acquired richness. This art in its final develop- 
ment was entirely their own, and free from all servility. 

Mr. Conway’s book will be welcome to all who feel an 
intellectual interest in the history of Art; but to any who are 
fortunate enough to have heard him lecture on Flemish art, 
it is unnecessary to point out its value. He introduces the 
subject by a history of “The Rise of Painting in the North,” 
and tries to show us what was the aim of those artists, what 
was most universally admired, with a view to discover, if possible, 
what manner of thing the people of those days loved to imagine 
and see depicted for them,—what, in short, was their ideal; 
for it is only by coming directly in contact with the works of 
medieval art that we can be imbued with the medizval spirit. 
It is perhaps scarcely realised nowadays how entirely in the 
thirteenth century painting was the handmaid of architec- 
ture, and used merely as a complement to sculpture and 
as a mural decoration. The great mediwval cathedrals were 
‘prayer-books graven in stone,” and in that day of harmony 
between religion and daily life, there was no distinction between 
the adornment of a house and that of a church; household 
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implements were ornamented with illustrations of religious 
subjects, as freely as subjects of every-day life were sculptured 
on a church portal. The arts of the glazier, weaver, sculptor, 
goldsmith, workers in ivory, miniaturists, &c., all took their 
form from those of the supreme art of the epoch, and combined 
together to express the same great ideal. But in the fourteenth 
century this harmony no longer existed; the spirit of the 
Reformation, which was finally to sunder religion from 
daily life, was growing and spreading. “ Society was no 
longer united in the acceptance of a single ideal, dimly 
or grossly perceived by the masses, finely by the elect, but 
substantially the same for all.” In this period of decadence 
of the Church, when the people looked in vain to those who 
should have helped their spiritual life, there arose in Middle 
Europe a small band of men actuated by a new ideal, who 
sought for inward purification of the heart rather than splendid 
religious observances, who preached faith rather than good 
works. These were the mystics of the Rhine Valley, and their 
influence spread far and wide. The Gothic art of the thirteenth 
century, like its faith, had been essentially that of a whole civilisa- 
tion; but in the fourteenth, sharp lines of division showed 
themselves, and local schools and ideals began to prevail. The 
finest of these was that which flourished in the Rhine Valley 
under the influence of these mystic preachers. It spread north 
to the Low Countries, and we find most of the Flemish artists 
of that period were Germans,—though mysticism did not affect 
the final development of Art there, which was directed by “the 
stout merchants and craftsmen of the most practical country in 
the then world.” 

In the history of the Guilds and their system, which is com- 
plete and well done, Mr. Conway gives an account of their origin 
and the way they worked, pointing out the influence on the artist’s 
mind, and thus on his art. We cannot do better than give this 
passage, though with one reservation, which is, that we think 
that Mr. Conway sometimes rather loses sight of proportions, 
seeking out all the good in the past to contrast it with the bad 
in the present, to the detriment of modern thought and art. 
This often happens, unconsciously, indeed, to those who from 
study or predilection have their attention fixed on a far-off 
period :— 

“ And first of all, in contrast to the present day, we may note the 
absence of the spirit of competition. Works of art produced for 
exhibition labour under the great disadvantage that they must be 
made striking. Amongst the multitude of their companions they must 
make their mark. This accounts for much of the flaring colour, the 
exaggerated drawing, the theatrical sentiment of current art. The old 
art of the Guilds was quiet and reserved. The workman was 
taught to make his work first of all things good. To produce what 
was & piece of sound workmanship was of more importance than to 
paint a striking picture. The pictures required in those days were 
either altar-pieces or portraits. Both had needs be durable. The 
altar-piece was intended to last as long as the memorial mass founded 
by the pious donor,—one and the other were to be permanent. More 
important still was the fact that the absence of the stimulus of direct 
competition left the mind of the artist freer. He had not to compete 
in expenditure with his fellows, as almost everybody does in the 
present day, either consciously or unconsciously. The mere making 
and spending of a little more money would in no wise have bettered his 
social standing. His rising in the world was in the main dependent 
on the opinion his fellow-artists had of him, and that opinion 
depended on the soundness and workmanlike quality of the thing 
he made: All these conditions were favourable to the development 
of a school of art whereof thoroughness was a virtue. It was 
not merely the result of chance that the brothers Van Eyck invented 
their peculiar method of painting, by which they were enabled to 
produce pictures of almost unlimited durability and of unsurpassable 
finish. The spirit of the day and the method of the day were reflec- 
tions one of another. When men live in a scramble, they will paint 
in haste and buy in haste. In old days they went more leisurely to 
work. Take any picture of this old Flemish school and regard it 
carefully, you will find that only so do its beauties strike you at all. 
At the first glance you are liable to pass it by. When you get to 
know it a little you find it impresses you more strongly, till at last 
you cannot but pause long and often before it in wonder and admira- 
tion at the depth of the artist’s thought, and the completeness with 
which it is expressed. Many of Jan van Eyck’s pictures must have 
taken him months to paint, some of them not less than years. A 
man was not continually wanting to go on to something fresh. Every 
work he planned he intended to be monumental, and so he did his 
planning with care, as became a thing of dignity. He always did 
the thing that was within his powers, striving, indeed, by daily 
industry to increase the strength of those powers, but never hoping 
either by luck or momentary insanity to attain anything unattainable 
by patient thought and long-continued labour.” 


In the history of the brothers Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, and 
Memling, which extended over rather more than forty years, we 
have a period of the most marvellous development of painting 
ever known; indeed, the creation of a new epoch. The Van Eycks 
are not the entire founders of the Flemish school, for there were 
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many excellent painters in the Low Countries before their day, 
as the few surviving works and the ancient records verify ; but 
in them it reached its culminating point. It is not known how 
much influence the elder Van Eyck had on Jan; but with them 
arose a new ideal, a living art, into which was breathed a new 
spirit of truth. Jan was the first to portray individual character, 
the first to introduce feeling for natural, in contradistinction to 
conventional landscape. He may be considered as the founder 
of modern landscape art. He livedin a day when man’s know- 
ledge of the actual world in which he lived was always increasing ; 
he belonged to a nation in which activity and enterprise were 
leading qualities; and as the individual character of a great 
artist and the tendency of his day are always in perfect harmony, 
“ because the thing which makes an artist great is the clearness 
and precision with which he gives form to the ideals of his con- 
temporaries,’—so we find it in Van Eyck’s works. The human 
interest is supreme, and raises the art to a level from which it 
addresses not merely a set of people of a certain religion, but 
all men and women of every epoch :— 

‘In losing touch of the religious idea, he in no way lowered his 

art; reverence was as strong in him, nay, stronger than in his 
mystic predecessors. The supreme virtue in his pictures is the 
expression of reverent study of the two things perennially interesting, 
—man and Nature. Religious systems of thought, systems of society, 
come and go, but the human interest abides.” 
Jan was not a realist in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
He selected with a definite purpose,—namely, the expression of 
character. In painting man’s character, he made every stroke 
tell something about it. Thus, his portraits in one sense may 
be termed ideal; they are the visible expression of thought, not 
the reflection of sight. As might have been expected, the in- 
fluences of Jan van Eyck’s art was extended to every artist 
who came in contact with his works; but it was due to Roger 
van der Weyden, his successor, that his principles spread not 
only into Germany, but into Italy also. Mr. Conway is inclined 
to place Roger in a somewhat higher rank as an artist than we 
should have done, to whom his greatest merit seems to be that 
he can call Memling his pupil. 

It is in general an exceedingly ungrateful task to give 
descriptions of paintings; nothing is usually more dreary than 
such reading; but Mr. Conway is most happy in the manner in 
which he brings the pictures before the mind’s eye. This is 
especially the case in what he calls Memling’s “religious fairy- 
tales ;” he quite succeeds in making us feel their fascination. 
The illustrations help out the descriptions, and are sufficiently 
good to recall the pictures. In conclusion, we must say that the 
book is very pleasant reading, besides being valuable as a good 
and reliable history of a period of Art which in its entirety is 
scarcely well known in England. 


THE PSALMS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY.* 
TueRE lately died in Scotland a minister whose fame was in all 
its churches, and a Professor whose influence for good was very 
marked among the students of the “body” to which he 
belonged. He was, moreover, one of the most enlightened and 
cultured of Scottish preachers, and his death was felt to bea 
distinct loss to the religious life of his country. Dr. Ker 
is not likely to be very well known in England; for 
though he contributed occasional articles to several of the 
Sunday magazines, the only work he had published was a 
volume of sermons. It is, however, in many respects a 
remarkable production, full of living thought couched in 
graceful language, and lit up with flashes of something 
approaching to genius; and now that a companion and 
posthumous volume is published, they may together serve to 
give English readers an idea of Scotch preaching of a certain 
kind at its very best. 

Shortly before his death, Dr. Ker had completed a compilation 
which cannot fail to be interesting to a large number of people. 
Good as it is—and it is very good—it is perhaps more valuable 
for the field it opens up and the study it suggests, than for its 
own intrinsic merits, great as these are, because this collection 
of illustrations of the part the Psalms have played in history 
and biography can only be regarded as the first sheaf of 
gleanings from a very abundant harvest-field. It is the kind of 
book which would have delighted the late Dean Stanley; and 
whilst reading it, we have more than once been led to wish that 
Dr. Ker could have had the benefit of the Dean’s large and ex- 
tensive reading and memory, so retentive of such facts and 
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illustrations as the Scotch clergyman gives. It would, perhaps, 
be ungracious to complain that so many of Dr. Ker’s illustra- 
tions are drawn from Scottish history and biography, because 
much of the permanent value his book undoubtedly has is due 
to this very fact; but we confess to a desire that they had been 
drawn from a wider field. Most readers will be able to supple. 
ment the illustrations with others, and if their, let us suppose, 
marginal notes, taken from a variety of sources, could be seen 
and edited by a capable compiler, the result would be a most 
interesting volume. As it is, Dr. Ker’s work shows large and 
varied reading, and is full of information. 


It is curious to note that the 6th Psalm is associated 
with such strangely different people as Catherine de Medici, 
Elizabeth Charlotte, niece of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
and wife of the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIYV,, 
Mrs. Carlyle, John Calvin, and Robert Rolloch, first Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh. Mrs. Carlyle’s use of it is 
characteristic, and is found in her journal for 1855 :— 


“Oh, dear! I wish this Grange business were well over. It occa. 
pies me (the mere preparation for it) to the exclusion of all quiet 
thought and placid occupation. To have to care for my dress, this 
time of day, more than I ever did when young and pretty and happy 
(God bless me, to think I was once all that!), on penalty of being 
regarded as a blot on the Grange gold and azure is really too bad. 
Ach Gott ! if we had been left in the sphere of life we belong to, how 
much better it would have been for us in many ways! Ah! the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak as water. To-day I walked 
with effort one little mile, and thought it a great feat. Sleep has 
come to look to me the highest virtue and the greatest happiness,— 
that is, good sleep, untroubled, beautiful like a child’s. Ah, me! 
‘Have mercy upon me, O Lord; for I am weak: O Lord, heal me; 
for my bones are vexed. My soul is also sore vexed: but Thou, O 
Lord, how long?’ ” 


The 20th Psalm was called by the late Sir James Y. Simpson, 
and his brothers and sisters, ‘‘ Mother’s Psalm.”” When she was 
hard pressed with thinking and toiling, and could not see her 
way “through,” she used to sit down and repeat it, and rise 
refreshed. When Edward Irving was on his deathbed, he 
repeated the 23rd Psalm in Hebrew, and the well-known fourth 
verse were the dying words of Sir William Hamilton. The 25th 
Psalm was the dying song of Margaret Wilson, one of the 
Wigton martyrs. The fifth verse of the 3lst Psalm, “ Into 
thine hand I commit my spirit,” has naturally been the closing 
utterance of many a life, sanctified as it is by being one 
of the seven sayings on the Cross. ‘The Lord himself gave 
the word, and great has been the company of those that pub- 
lished it.’ ‘It was the parting word of Luther, of Knox, of 
John Huss, of Jerome of Prague, of Julian Palmer, one of the 
noted martyrs in the reign of the English Mary, of Francis 
Teissier, the first martyr of the ‘ Desert,’ who ascended the 
scaffold singing it in 1686, and of countless more.” The second 
verse of the 32nd Psalm contains the spiritual ideal which 
quaint old Izaak Walton set up for the model of his life, In 
closing his biography of Bishop Sanderson, he says: —“ ’Tis now 
too late to wish that my life may be like his, for I am in the 
eighty-fifth year of my age; but I humbly beseech Almighty 
God that my death may be, and I earnestly beg of every reader 
to say,‘ Amen.’ ‘Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile.’” 


Thomas Fuller tells how Queen Mary of England erected 
again the hospital of the Savoy, which had been founded by her 
grandfather, Henry VII.; and how her maids-of-honour, out of 
their own wardrobe, furnished it with beds, blankets, and sheets ; 
and he adds :—“ Were any of these ladies still alive, I would 
pray for them in the language of the Psalmist, ‘ The Lord make 
all their bed in their sickness.’ (Psalm 41, v. 8.) And he is 
a good bedmaker indeed, who can and will make it fit the 
person and please the patient. But seeing such are all long 
since deceased, it will be no superstition to praise God for their 
piety and commend their practice to the imitation of posterity.” 
The 46th Psalm and the 37th are respectively the basis of 
Luther’s “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ and Paul Gerhardt’s 
“ Befiehl du deine Wege.” The seventh verse of the 51st Psalm 
has a touching association. Dr. Ker says:—‘ Probably the 
northernmost grave on the surface of the earth is one made fora 
member of the expedition of Sir George Nares to the Arctic 
Sea, in the ship ‘Alert.’ It is near Cape Beechy, on the 
brow of a hill covered with snow, and commanding a view of 
crowded masses of ice which stretch away into the mysterious 
Northern Ocean, where, hung like a lamp over the door of the 
unknown, shines the Polar Star. A large stone covers the dead, 
and on a copper tablet at the head the words are engraved, 
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‘Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’” Darnley read 


the 55th Psalm on the night of his murder. 


The 68th was known among the Huguenots as the “ Song of 
Battles,” aud was chanted by Savonarola and his brother 
Dominicans as they marched to the Grand Piazza of Florence 
to meet the trial of fire to which they had been summoned by 
their enemies. The 74th, “a cry of the Church on the brink of 
despair,” was the song of the band of Covenanters defeated at 
Rullion Green on November 28th, 1666. The 76th was sung at 
Drumclog, thirty-three years later. The 95th, the “ Venite exulte- 
mus Domino,” was the chant of the Templars, the Knights of the 
Red Cross, when they fought with the Saracens for the conquest of 
Jerusalem. The 115th, “ Non nobis Domine,” was the battle-song 
of the heroic John Sobieski, King of Poland, when he marched 
down from the heights of Kalenberg, and defeated the immense 
army of the Turks which was besieging Vienna,—a “ turning- 
point in history, the final great Eastern invasion which has 
thundered at that gate of Europe.” The 117th was sung by 
Cromwell and his army after the victory of Dunbar, September 
8rd, 1650, as described so graphically by Carlyle. The 118th 
was sung by the Huguenots on bended knee at Coutras. Seeing 
their attitude, some courtiers in gay dress cried, “ Behold, the 
cowards are already begging mercy!” ‘“ No!” cried an officer 
who knew their way ; “‘you may expect a stern fight from the 
men who sivg Psalms and pray.” After their victory, they 
sang the 124th, a Psalm memorable in Scottish history, and 
known as “ Durie’s Psalm.” John Durie had been expelled 
from his pulpit, and from Edinburgh, for boldly criticising some 
of the high-handed acts of King James VI. So great was the 
popular indignation, that the sentence had to be reversed; and 
James Melville tells the story in his quaint Scotch :— 

“Within few days after the petition of the nobility, John Darie 
gat leave to ga haim to his ain flock of Edinburgh ; at whose return- 
ing there was a great concours of the haill toun, wha met him at 
the Nether Bow ; and going up the street, with bare heads and loud 
voices, sang to the praise of God, and testifying of great joy and 
consolation, the 124th Psalm, ‘ Now Israel may say, and that trewly,’ 
till heaven and earth resoundit. This noise, when the Duke of 
Lennox, being in the toun, heard, and ludging in the Hiegate, looked 
= and saw, he raved his beard for anger and hasted him off the 

mn. 

This Psalm is still sung in Scottish churches, and to the 
same stirring martial air that in those days made heaven and 
earth resound. In Dr. Ker’s account of the 126th Psalm, we 
miss reference to Thackeray’s beautiful use of it in Henry 
Esmond, when they sang in the anthem, “ When the Lord 
turned again the captivity of Zion, then were we like unto 
them that dream ;” and, indeed, throughout the whole of the 
book we miss many literary illustrations, without which such a 
work can hardly be called complete. We are pleased, how- 
ever, to have recalled to our memory this striking use of the 
90th Psalm, with the account of which we must conclude, 
“ Perhaps,” says Dr. Ker, “this Psalm was never read amid 
circumstances that brought it nearer to the history where it 
was indited, in the desert and under the shadow of Sinai,” than 
on the occasion of the dreadful accident upon the Matterhorn in 
1865, when Lord F. Douglas, Mr. Hadow, the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, along with Michael Croz, a guide, lost their lives. The 
body of Lord I’. Douglas was never recovered; the other three 
were found lifeless and almost formless on the glacier at the 
base. Hnudson’s Prayer-Book was found on his body, and it was 
suggested that there should be a short funeral service. The 
Rev. J. M‘Cormick says :— 

“ Poor Hndson’s book was produced for this purpose. I read out of 
it Psulm xc. so singularly appropriate to time and place, and 
repeated some prayers and a portion of the Burial Service. Imagine 
us standing with our bronzed-face guides, leaning on their axes or 
Alpenstocks, around that singnlar grave, in the centre of a snow- 
field, perhaps never before trodden by man, with that awful mountain 
frowning above us, under a cloudless sky,—in the very sight, as it 
were, of the Almighty,—and try and catch the sound of the words: 
‘Lord, thou hast been our refuge from one generation to another. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and 
world were made, thou art from everlasting, and world without end. 


Thou turnest man to destruction ; again thou sayest, Come again, ye 
children of men,’ ” 


It is a singularly impressive and striking picture. 

From the specimens we have given, our readers will be able 
to form an idea of Dr. Ker’s book, and will probably wish to 
see it for themselves. It is so good, that we wish it were better ; 
and this we say in no disparaging spirit, but simply because 
the subject is so interesting. 








A MERCHANT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tue book that lies before us, though a collection of family 
records, and brought out by a provincial press, has enough of 
interest to deserve more readers than this would seem to imply. 
The grave and dignified portrait sitting opposite the title-page 
claims attention to a character who had all the virtues and 
peculiarities of his time,—the fervent religiousness, with its 
drawbacks, of a French Protestant; the intelligence and pru- 
dence of a London merchant; the troubled but sincere loyalty 
of a politician in most unsettled times. 


On both sides of his family Thomas Papillon was foreign and 
Protestant. His great-grandfather was one of the victims of 
the St. Bartholomew massacre; his grandfather was Captain 
of Henry IV.’s Guards; his father, David, brought to England 
when a child, became a deacon of the French Church in London. 
David’s second wife, the mother of Thomas, was of an Italian 
family, called Calandrini, who, becoming Protestants, had been 
forced to fly from Italy and give up everything they possessed, 
and had taken refuge in after-days with the Princess Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara, the patroness of all the Huguenots then. 

Thomas Papillon began his merchant life in the year 1637, 
at the age of fourteen, and became a freeman of the Mercers’” 
Company in 1646. In 1647, he and his friend, Michael Godfrey, 
found themselves in trouble, having come forward on the King’s 
side when Fairfax’s army demanded to have the government of 
the City put into their hands. The two spirited young merchants 
were obliged to escape abroad for some months, and Papillon 
returned to England rather too soon, to be caught and shut up in 
Newgate. He was released after some difficulty by the help of 
his first master, Thomas Chambrelan, and his uncle, Pompeo 
Calandrini, who “ entered into a Bond of very great somme for 
his appearance.” No doubt at this time the young man was in 
great danger, for Mr. Chambrelan writes in 1662, when such 
opinions were safe:—“ The said Thomas Papillon hath con- 
stantly upon all occasions manifested a Cordiall and Loyall 
affection to King Charles the First, and Martir, of ever blessed 
WIGIHOEY so 0:6 «.s and for his endeavour to have restored his 
most sacred Majesty he was by order of the then pretended 
House of Commons committed to Newgate.” 

After he came out of Newgate, the young merchant fell in 
love with his cousin, Jane Broadnax, whose father was a con- 
siderable landowner in Kent, and some of the letters of the 
family on this subject are rather curious. Squire Broadnax 
was not inclined to marry bis daughter into the City, thinking 
it “in a very tottering condition at present, and trading more 
hazardous than ever.” David Papillon, the father of Thomas, 
wrote a long and sententious letter to Mrs. Broadnax in reply 
to these arguments and others. In his opinion,— 

“Trade must be supported by the State, or the State cannot sub- 
sist: for trade is the pillar of a State...... How will the great 
lunded men receive their rents? They will certainly fall into greater 
streights than the merchants. For industrious merchants can live 
gallantly in all parts of Christendom; so cannot great landed men 
if they are deprived of their rents...... The fears of the ruin of 
the City are mere chimeras; for the rnin of the City will draw after 
it the desolation of the whole nation ; neither can the Parliament nor 
the Army subsist after the destruction of it; and can there be any 
probability that they will ruin that which supports them? But it 
may be objected that foreigners will come in, and destroy it. If it 
comes to that, what will become of the great landed men? ...... 
As for the advantages of a single life in the days of affliction, it is 
mere paradox and a popular error...... The condition of a man 
that hath some land and some industry, is far safer than the condition 
of a great landed man who hath no industry. Peter de Medicis, duke 
of Florence, was expelled from his dukedom by mutation of State; 
and had been enforced to beg his bread, if he had nut in his youth 
been brought up to the trade of merchandise ; but by his industry he 
maintained himself and his family very gaily during his abode at 
Venice...... I acquaint you of these things, dear cousin, that 
you may endeavour to clear my cousin major of these conceits ; and 
that aiming to promote his daughter over highly he may not make 
her for ever miserable.” 

These arguments were, no doubt, a link in the chain of circum- 
stances which led to the marriage of Thomas Papillon and Jane 
Broadnax, “in the great Church in Canterbury,” October 40th, 
1651. After this, one is rather tempted to neglect Mr. Thomas 
Papillon for his wife, whose letters are the pleasantest and most 
characteristic part of the book, His public life is interesting in 
quite another way, giving many side-glimpses of the trade and 
politics of the time. He stands up against Cromwell to assert 
the rights of the French Protestants in London; he disputes 
Excise duties,—and here Mr. Pepys meets him in an unfriendly 





* Memoirs of Thomas Papillon, of London, Merchant (1623-1702), By A. F. W. 
Papillon, a lineal descendant, Reading: J. J. Beecroft, 1837. 
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spirit ; he brings his views on the fall of rents and decay of trade 
—dquite as serious, it seems, in 1669 as in 1886—before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, in a curious paper that shows the 
feeling of the day in such an argument as this :— 

“That the unsettledness of men’s minds in reference to Religion 
was a great diversion, and impediment to trade. For people being 
always under fears of being debarred of their liberty that way, would 
not freely engage in trade, that they might on that account have no 
hindrance to remove,—many choosing rather to go to other countries 
where they might have liberty, than to stay here in case they should 
be denied the same.” 

Thomas Papillon had a great deal to do with the East India 
Company, of which he was a Director and a Deputy-Governor. 
He was deeply interested in the project for “ employing poor 
French Protestants at Ipswich in the manufacture of linen.” 
He was Member of Parliament for Dover, and in 1682, at the 
end of some great disputes about the election of a Sheriff of 
London, his party was defeated, and he was fined, very unfairly 
it seems, £10,000. After this, he left the country and settled at 
Utrecht, where he remained three or four years ; but came back 
in 1688 to England and his place in Parliament. Among all 
these by-ways of politics, and small wheels of the machinery 
that makes history, we of course touch here and there on Ireland 
and her troubles. For instance, Papillon opposes a Bill for 
continuing and enforcing the Act for prohibiting the importing 
of Irish cattle. Very good; but what would be thought of his 
arguments now P— 

“The way for England to make Ireland advantageous, is, that 
England should be Master of all the Commodities of Ireland, and no 
Commodities whatsoever to be transported out of Ireland to any 
other Part but to England, and so from England handed to all other 
Parts of the World. ... : . God hath given Ireland to England, all 
its Riches, all its Commodities are ours, and what, shall we reject 
them, and say we won’t have them, let France have them, let Holland 
have them, we will not suffer them to come into England ?” 

In 1666, Thomas Papillon bought Acrise Place, a pretty old 
house in Kent, which remained in his family for two hundred 
years. Tho best letters given to us of Mrs. Jane Papillon are 
written from Acrise; they have the charm of a real living 
glimpse into the every-day country life of that time. “My 
Dear and Blessing,” she generally begins the letters to her 
husband ; sometimes it is only, “My Dear,” or “ My Dearest ;” 
once, “ My most endearing Dear.” On arriving at Acrise, she 
finds “all in a most confounded condition.” Mugall, the 
gardener, has been “ very slack :”"— 

‘* Nothing has been done to the court, but a little turf laid on, in one 
of the grass plots, and it lies in gaps I may lay my thumb in, and is 
as bare as the causeway, the grass having died for want of watering. 
26 see's It has never been washed till this day—I mean mowed—and 
it has been the whole day’s work, because his scythe was so bad...... 
I cannot get bench, or stool, or table, for any use I want, nor an old 
press, nor any such thing. .... . We earnestly desire a clock; we 
cannot live comfortably without the tubs also...... The barns want 
thatching very much: Mugall says he will do it, but I see no straw. 
++... . Tam ina great hurry, having divers at work, and none but 
myself this morning to regard them. I find it is sad employing work- 
men here ; the best carpenter which is in the country, they say, was a 
whole day planing a block for a dresser, and setting legs to it. They 
do indeed vex me. I had two fellows to saw and clean wood two 
days, and one of them three, and I think I might easily have burnt it 
all in the time...... N.B.—We very much want a bell, to call the 
family together. It should have an excellent sound...... Betty 
is very much confounded in herself that she has not prevented you by 
a letter...:..at present, she has never a little corner to herself.” 

A few days later, Betty, the eldest living child, now nine 
years old, finds her little corner and writes her letter. She had 
written to her father a year before, when “she shut herself 
alone into the laundry-room, and, indeed, lost her dinner about 
it: poor rogue, she could be all day employed for you.” Her 
father was then abroad, and there were rumours of war. “ All 
the talk at London is that we shall have no peace,” said Betty, 
at eight years old, “and pray, Sir, let me beg your prayers 
that I may be fit for peace: for I am much troubled to think of 
that place, ‘there is no peace to the wicked;’ and I am sure I 
am very wicked, for I am very neglectful of my duties both to 
God and man, and do not delight in His service as I have done.” 

Itis about this time that her mother writes of Betty :—“ Poor 
child, she stands in need of prayer. Lately she desired to spend 
some time with me in my closet, and begged of me with tears 
that I would pray to God for her that she might be of a con- 
sidering spirit ; for, says she, I find that rashness is the great 
occasion of all evils that I am apt to. SoI went to pray with 
her; but, poor heart, she fell asleep instead of praying!” 

Here is the letter written from Betty’s little corner at Acrise, 
when she finds it at last :-— 











June 1st, 1668, 
“ My HonovreD AND Dear FatueR,—I should long ere this have 
presented you with a letter, but I was unwilling to trouble you with 
my impertinences, knowing it would not be worth carriage: but now 
having received your commands, I desire to present you my daty in 
giving you an account that I found nothing wanting in this coun 
air but your good company, which would make it a Paradise to me; 
and without which no place can be pleasant; and I do the more 
desire your company, because I know the times are dangerous: But 
God has promised that nothing shall hurt His people; no weapon 
formed against His shall prosper: And though the times be bad, yet 
all shall work together for the good of His: Now I desire to build 
faith upon His promised Word, and to believe that God who hath 
preserved us hitherto, will preserve us to the end, and bring ug 
together again. This is the desire of her that is, 
“Your most affectionate and dutiful Daughter, 
‘* ELIZABETH PAPILLON. 
“ My Brother and Sisters desire to present their duty to yourself,” 





A BOOK ABOUT DICKENS.* 

Or making books about Dickens there is no end. The mere 
enumeration of them covers twenty-five pages of the volume 
before us. And when an addition is made to the list, one ig 
tempted to say, as Mr. Matthew Arnold said of Mr. Wright’s 
version of the Iliad, that it has no proper reason for existing, 
Yet that hasty judgment will be quickly reversed by any 
genuine lover of Dickens who reads the little volume which 
Mr. Marzials has contributed to the series of “ Great Writers,” 
edited by Professor Eric Robertson, of the University of the 
Punjab. It is portable in size, light in the hand, neatly bound, 
clearly printed, and written in a pleasant and easy style. 

Mr. Marzials has the one supreme and indispensable qualifi- 
cation for his task: he is a thorough Dickensian scholar. He 
knows his Dickens as Mr. Gladstone knows the text of Homer, 
and Lord Macaulay knew Sir Walter Scott’s novels, We are 
persuaded that he could tell us off-hand the number of persons 
called Martin in Pickwick, and the different colours assigned to 
Mr. Magnus’s spectacles. Nor is Mr. Marzials’s intimacy confined 
to the masterpieces. He knows Hunted Down and The Battle of 
Life as thoroughly as David Copperfield or Martin Chuzzlewit, 
To knowledge he adds love. No one has a more ardent affection 
for the great master, or a more delicate sympathy with his 
varying moods. Mr. Marzials has not confined his study of 
Dickens to the writings. Whatever can illustrate his life has 
been laid under contribution ; and with the aid of Mr, Kitton’s 
Dickensiana, and Mr. Anderson’s admirable Bibliography of 
Dickens, we are enabled to identify, with satisfactory accuracy, 
the autobiographical incidents, the local pictures, and the 
personal sketches in which the books abound. 

Those who have learned to love Dickens in his books will find 
much to disappoint them in his character and life. It is difficult 
to doubt that he was hard, domineering, and selfish. His con- 
duct to his wife, so far as the public is enabled to judge of it, 
was inexcusable. He was 80 little alive to natural sensibilities, 
as to introduce his nearest relations to our notice under the 
humiliating presentments of Mr. Micawber, Mrs. Nickleby, Dora, 
Flora Finching, and Mr. F.’s Aunt. Sir Arthur Helps pro- 
nounced the amazing judgment that Dickens was a man of refine- 
ment; but this view is surely inconsistent with his acknowledged 
uneasiness in any society where his supremacy was not un- 
questioned. And he avowed a clinging sense of degradation in 
the remembrance of his earliest struggles, which was unworthy 
alike of his genius and his social creed. It is with unaffected 
relief that we turn our contemplation from his character to his 
writings. The oftener we read Dickens, alike in his most cele- 
brated and in his least known passages, the more we are persuaded 
that his most boisterous humour rests upon a solid foundation 
of fact. There is, of course, exaggeration and over-statement, 
and undue prominence assigned to trifling features, just as in a 
photograph a nose or a foot will sometimes defy proportion and 
force itself upon our notice, But under all this lay a robust 
reality. Little of the effect produced was due to the powers or 
imagination and creation; much to the extraordinary faculty of 
observation. ‘He sees and observes nine facts for any two 
that I see and observe,” was the contemporary judgment 
of Sir Arthur Helps. And this faculty was of double 
effect. It enabled Dickens to detect what was humorous or 
grotesque or surprising or pathetic, where most men would 
have said that from Dan to Beersheba all was barren. But 
also it enabled him to discern shades of humorous differ- 
ence between objects so similar, that a more casual observer 
would have seen nothing but the same fun in both. We may 


* Life of Charles Dickens, By Frank F. Marzials. ‘London: Walter Scott. 1887. 
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illustrate our meaning by two examples. The humours and 
horrors of a badly conducted school furnished Dickens with one 
of his earliest and most signal triumphs. One wonders, perhaps, 
that such a theme had not been worked before, and thinks the 
achievement, though admirable, not difficult. But surely it is 
the very perfection of discriminating and differentiating skill to 
lead us through the daily routine of two schools so similar as 
Dotheboys Hall and Salem House, yet never to confuse by a 
hair’s-breadth the characteristic methods of Mr. Squeers and 
Mr. Creakle; and anon to introduce us, with all due pomp, to 
the frigid and ceremonious misery of Dr. Blimber's establish- 
ment, and leave us wondering at which of the three seminaries, 
all so odious and all so distinct, life would have been most un- 
endurable. 

Again, with regard to a profession no less distinguished than 
that of the schoolmaster. Unlike his illustrious compeer, 
Thackeray, Dickens was, as far as his books are concerned, an 
enemy of doctors. The pomposity which sometimes disfigures 
the medical profession was a favourite object of his satire. Three 
medical portraits suggest themselves at once. All three are 
connected by a kind of family likeness; each of the three doctors 
is pompous, andeachiscunning. Yet the artist gives a perfectly 
distinct and individual character to Dr. Parker Peps, with his 
peerage-flavoured periods ; to Dr. Jobling, with his disinterested 
eulogy of the Anglo-Bengalee Life Insurance Company ; and to 
that admirable though anonymous physician—surely one of the 
brightest miniatures in the whole gallery of Dickens’s portraits 
—who came, with a “ bunch of seals dangling below a waistcoat 
of ribbed black satin,” to Nell’s bedside, prescribed the 
remedies which he had reason to suppose the landlady had 
already applied, and left ‘“ the whole house in admiration of 
that wisdom which tallied so closely with their own.” It 
is curious that this habit of accurate observation seems 
occasionally to fail Dickens when he is describing scenes or 
pursuits which were not familiar or congenial. ‘hus, though 
he can depict with astonishing fidelity the routine of the 
Reporters’ Gallery, the management of a provincial theatre, or 
the humours of a solicitor’s office, he makes curious blunders 
abont the rules of cricket and the practice of a Court of 
Justice. A wholly inadequate attempt not merely to account 
for, but to justify these errors, is made in Mr. C. Dickens’s 
Jubilee Pickwick, of which we may remark in passing that, 
though it is good, it might easily have been made a great deal 
better. 

We can go all lengths with Mr. Marzials in his enthusiastic 
but discriminating praise of Dickens as a humourist. But we 
must stoutly dissent from his doctrine that Dickens was also a 
great master of pathos. Even Mr. Marzials draws the line at 
the funeral of Little Nell; and we should be disposed to circum- 
scribe much more narrowly the limits within which Dickens’s 
pathos is natural and wholesome. Similarly, a note of false 
taste and unreality pervades all the dithyrambics about Christ- 
mas; the frost, the punch, the carols, the ghost-stories, the 
“ forgivenesses of injuries, the amicablenesses,” and whatever else 
pertains to that greatest imposture of the social year. But 
we recognise a much truer, and therefore stronger touch, when 
Dickens turns from these mawkish sentimentalisms, whether 
pathetic or festive, to what is ghastly and terrible. There is 
genuine power both of conception and of treatment in the 
drowning of Quilp, the murder of Nancy, the death of Sikes. 
And the picture of the storm in which Steerforth perished, has 
been honoured with the enthusiastic praise of Mr. Ruskin. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Marzials’s book is his careful 
analysis of the various plots. A very intimate acquaintance 
with Dickens’s characters and dialogues may co-exist with an 
absolute ignorance of these plots. It is not that they are not 
carefully constructed. They are often, as in Great Expectations, 
even excessively elaborated. Besides their main lines, they abound 
in side-issues intended to provoke curiosity,—such as the rela- 
tions between Steerforth and Rosa Dartle, and the question of 
the Marchioness’s parentage. But somehow, as a rule, they fail 
to interest; and the books are remembered by their characters, 
and not by their stories. Exceptions to this rule must, we think, 
be made in favour of Bleak House, which has all the elements 
of a good sensation; and of the Tale of Two Cities, in which 
Dickens exhibited, and used with a rare moderation and self- 
restraint, the essential gifts of the historical novelist. 

Although it is true, as we have just said, that the interest lies 
in the characters, yet it is not by any means true that all the 
characters are interesting. Dickens’s serious women, whether 








good or bad, are insufferably tedious. All the good ones are small 
and silly ; they reach their most typical development of smallness 
and silliness in Esther Summerson. All the bad ones are tall and 
stately, like Lady Dedlock or Mrs. Dombey; and often they are 
wholly impossibleand absurd, like Harriet Wade and Rosa Dartle. 
Dickens’s women are only interesting when they are ridiculous, 
and then they are among his very best creations. His fame 
does not rest more certainly on Sam Weller or Mr. Pecksniff, 
than on Mrs. Nickleby, Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Todgers, Miss Knagg, 
Miss La Creevy, Mrs. Jellyby, Miss Monflathers, Mrs. Jarley, 
and “ the Mother of the Modern Gracchi.” And we should hope 
that when the Observer of March 13th, 1887, proclaimed that 
“all readers of Dombey and Son are aware” that Mrs. Dombey’s 
sister-in-law was “ Mrs. Tox,” it betrayed an ignorance that is 
very exceptional. The moral effect of Dickens’s work “ com- 
prises in itself,’ as Mr. Pickwick said of politics, “a difficult 
study of no inconsiderable magnitude.” 

We might linger long among the pleasant and familiar fields 
to which Mr. Marzials has once again led us, and we cordially 
recommend him to every wayfarer who desires a genial, an in- 
structed, and a trustworthy guide. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue best paper in the Contemporary Review, and in the maga- 
zines for this month, is Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s on “ The Day after 
To-Morrow.” He believes that ‘‘the political soil itself steals 
forth by imperceptible degrees like a travelling glacier, carrying 
on its bosom not only political parties, but their flag-posts and 
cantonments,” and that English political society, no longer 
trusting in liberty, is travelling in the direction of Socialism. 
The State is sending out officers, whom it calls inspectors, to 
regulate freedom in all directions, and always in the interest of 
the mass. Mr. Stevenson does not.demur to the process, which 
he thinks inevitable, because of the universal distrust in our 
neighbour; but he desires to point out that it involves 
a reign of officialism such as has never yet been borne, 
new sins—official sins—springing up like mustard, severe 
punishments, general discipline, and a sameness of life, if the 
revolution goes far, which will be intolerable. He supposes 
a low average of comfort will be secured, but believes that man 
does not seek comfort first :—“ He is supposed to love happiness ; 
it is my contention that he rather loves excitement. Danger, 
enterprise, hope, the novel, the aleatory are dearer to man than 
regular meals.” (The aleatory is, we presume, en passant, the 
dice-player’s instinct. Why will not that expression do? It is 
English, and it is not affected.) The discontent and enterprise 
of man will seek outlets in intrigue and sedition, and ulti- 
mately each perfected commune will have every motive 
for war that now affects the State and the individual. 
This argument, which is, in our judgment, substantially just, 
is so worked out that the little essay leaves a definite and 
a permanent impression on the mind. Vernon Lee interests the 
reader exceedingly in “The Imaginative Art of the Renais- 
sance,” with bright, clear criticisms, often novel, always sup- 
ported by a wealth of illustration; but her general drift is not 
clear to us. Does she mean that the liberation of the individual 
from a dominant tradition tends inevitably to the debasement 
of Art? We gain by the enfranchised genius of the painter, 
but we lose by being left at his mercy. That seems to be the 
idea of the paper, yet that is only the idea that anarchy can 
never be a source of perfectness. Nothing can be more true; 
but it is so unlike the truth we should have expected Vernon 
Lee to preach, that we suspect ourselves of miscomprehension. 
However that may be, every page is, taken by itself, as full of 
interest as of knowledge. Mr. Axel Gustafson gives a curious 
account of the growth of the party which in the United States 
would prohibit the manufacture, use, and sale of alcohol by the 
most absolute laws. He looks forward to absolute prohibition 
by the whole nation, and looks forward with passionate approval. 
We shall see. All that he proves, as it seems to us, is that the 
women of the United States, who have for the most part 
abandoned alcohol, are willing to compel its abandonment by 
the men. ‘They have succeeded as yet only in localities, but 
their idea spreads. As millions upon millions of Mahomedans 
and Hindoos believe firmly in Mr. Gustafson’s theory, we 
do not see why millions of Anglo-Saxons should not adopt 
it, more especially in climates where alcohol is probably 
less useful and more injurious than in Europe. At the 
same time, no great community has ever abandoned its use 
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except under what it believed to be a positive and a divine com- 
mand. It is a curious fact that in the East, teetotalism has not 
produced the physical comfort which in the West all prohibi- 
tionists and a great many defenders of moderate drinking think 
would at once result from total abstinence. Mr. Harry Quilter, 
in “The Decline of the Drama,” traces it to translation and 
adaptation, and thinks the theatre will never revive till we have 
genuinely English plays,—English in origin, in sentiment, and 
in mechanism. True, possibly ; but one does not see why, if 
such plays are wanted, and would succeed, they are not pro- 
duced, Because, Mr. Quilter would reply, “Society ” asks for 
something different. We doubt it greatly. Society asks, like 
the commonalty, to be amused and taken out of itself, and the 
interest granted, would go to see a play even if there 
were no adultery in it, and plenty of healthy sentiment. 
We suspect the “decline of the English drama” is a passing 
and accidental phenomenon, due mainly to this, that the 
dramatic ability of the country finds its outlet in the novel. 
The author of John Halifax has obviously been moved by some 
cases of oppression she has known, till her judgment has fallen 
into abeyance. She wishes that every woman who has a profli- 
gate, drunken, spendthrift, cruel, or otherwise bad husband, 
should have right of separation without divorce, and should have 
the sole disposal of the children. She would prohibit divorce, 
because this would allow the husband to remarry, and so poison 
some other family. As she must allow the same right to the 
husband, this is really a suggestion that family life shall cease 
for all but the good and prudent, and that all the ill-conditioned, 
bad, and reckless of both sexes shall be legally thrust outside 
it. Has she considered what would be the consequences of the 
adoption of her plan? It would practically make of marriage 
a counsel of perfection, and leave all but the respectable free, at 
least in their own eyes, to dispense with it. If she is right, why 
should not parents cast off objectionable children, and children 
objectionable parents? If she will think again, she will, we 
think, see that the great relationships of mankind were intended 
by the author of them to be independent of conditions which 
like character and poverty must fluctuate. To say that a hus- 
band or a father loses his rights because he spends too mucb, is 
to reduce the family to a mere group bound together by tem- 
porary expediency alone. 

We have already noticed the principal article in the 
Fortnightly, on the position of Austria-Hungary, at some length, 
and the remaining articles are of hardly their usual interest. 
There is force of a kind in Dean Burgon’s reply to Canon Free- 
mantle’s paper of last month on “The New Reformation,” 
but it is almost entirely lost in the fury of the writer, which 
induces him even to resort to showers of italics and small 
capitals. We agree entirely, we need not say, with the Dean as 
to the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel, and the date of St. 
Mark’s; but neither can be proved by argument of this kind :— 

“¢Tt is of course quite possible’ (you say) ‘that some of these 
opinions may be unsound.’ It is a great deal more than possible, I 
reply, that every one of them is entirely false. Do you really require 
to be told that things do not become ‘ doubtful,’ because they have 
been ‘doubted ?’ ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’ 
Do you imagine that the existence of God therefore becomes an open 
question P—‘ Many believe S. John’s Gospel to have been wholly com- 
posed in the second century.’ And,—JWho, do you suppose, is the 
sufferer by that ? S. John ? or the assailants of his Gospel P—The 
researches of the critics (say you) ‘have made it clear’ (clear to 
whom ?) ‘that the title “according to S. Matthew” or “S. Mark” 
permits the hypothesis that the first two Gospels passed through a 
rehandling in a later generation.’ Will you venture publicly to main- 
tain that stupid thesis P You ought, in my opinion, to be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself for thus giving currency, and to all appearance 
lending the sanction of your name as a Canon of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, to opinions of which the effect can only be to destroy men’s 
confidence in the New Testament Scriptures altogether: ‘ opinions,’ 
which you yourself admit, in the same breath, ‘may be unsound’ 
(i.e, may be false) after all.” 

The Dean can hardly be serious when he affirms that “the 
essential difference between theology and every other science 
which can be named is this, that whereas the rest are progressive, 
theology does not adivit of progress.” The truth revealed may 
be unchangeable, but surely the application of mind to that truth, 
which is theology, is not of necessity infructuous; and if not 
infructuous, must be progressive. An interpreter of the nine- 
teenth century may be more competent than one of the fifteenth 
century, if only because he knows more accurately what Christ 
actually did say. Dr. Burgon’s theory requires not only an 
infallible text, but an infallible interpreter, and goes far beyond 
what we believe to be the most orthodox opinion held in the 
Church of Rome, which acknowledges the possibility of pro- 








gressive interpretation by the delegated authority. We have not 
for many years seen a controversial paper so completely of the 
old style. General Sir J. Adye sends what seems to us an un. 
answerable argument for short service in the Army. He sayg 
the best soldiers in all armies are those who have served three 
years and seen a campaign, and that after ten years’ servicg 
men rapidly deteriorate; and he proves that while long servicg 
did not bring the men required, short service does. Recruits 
come forward in sufficient numbers, and the Reserve has 
gradually risen, till it now includes 46,858 men whose readiness 
to obey the conditions of their contract has been twice severely 
tested with success. The disposition to enlist in the district in 
which recruits are born increases also every year, while the men 
are much more fit. The following short table of the comparative 
ages for each 1,000 is conclusive upon that point :— 
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Men too old for service have almost disappeared, and more than 
68 per cent. are between twenty and thirty, when physical 
vigour and elasticity are at their very highest. As to the 
physique of the recruits, the following table gives the facts :— 


Minimum height. 
. in, 


Country. ft Chest Measurement, 
England ... Bh scenes 34 inches. 
France OR swine About 31 inches, 
Austria ... 5 1}. .4..... Abont 30 inches, 

<4 + 

ok ual oe 8 OF Pai No fixed rule. 

Italy ies - a. are 31} inches, 


General Adye believes, finally, that the non-commissioned officers 
are distinctly better than they were, though he attributes an 
importance to intelligence which many officers, almost as ex- 
perienced as himself, would consider overrated. Even they, 
however, would allow that under the old system far too many 
non-commissioned officers were advanced in life, and hardly equal 
to the fatigues of a long campaign. 

Dean Burgon uses a pretty heavy bludgeon, but we do not 
know that it is heavier than Mr. Huxley’s. The Professor's 
answer to the Dake of Argyll, in the Nineteenth Century, might 
really be reduced to a statement that the Duke writes about 
science without knowing what he is writing about. The critic 
refuses to follow him “through his labyrinthine misunder- 
standings of the ordinary terminology of philosophy, and to 
comment on the curious unintelligibility which hangs about his 
frequent outpourings of fervid language.” That is a method of 
controversy which we thought was disappearing, more especially 
when the controversialist is as certain as Mr. Huxley admits 
himself to be. We cannot in this place go through the argu- 
ment, but surely this is a little unfair. The Duke had said :— 

‘We have seen powerful evidences that the construction of this 
globe and its associates; and, inferentially, that of all the other 
globes in space, was the result, not of any immediate or personal 
exertion on the part of the Deity, but of natural laws which are the 
expression of his will. What is to hinder our supposing that the 
organic creation is also a result of natural laws which are in like 
manner an expression of his will? (p. 154, 1st edition.) ’’ 

The Professor declares that this is mere verbal jugglery :— 

“Tam perplexed to picture to myself the state of mind which 
accepts these verbal juggleries. It is intelligible that the Creator 
should operate according to such rules as he might think fit to lay 
down for himself (and therefore according to law); but that would 
leave the operation of his will just as much a direct personal act as 
it would be under any other circumstances. I can also understand 
that (as in Leibnitz’s caricature of Newton’s views) the Creator might 
have made the cosmical machine, and, after setting it going, have 
left it to itself till it needed repair. But then, by the supposition, his 
personal responsibility would have been involved in all that it did, 
just as much as a dynamiter is responsible for what happens when he 
has set his machine going and left it to explode.” 

Where is the juggle? The Duke does not deny or question 
God’s responsibility, but only attributes to him action through 
rules, instead of action of a more direct kind. ‘In so doing, 
he is merely seeking accuracy, as a reporter might be when 
he charged the dynamiter with the plan of explosion, rather 
than with the explosion itself. Mr. Merriman’s article on 
“The Closer Union of the Empire,” though excellently 
written, comes to little more than this, that the only prac- 
tical step which can as yet be taken towards Federation is 
to raise the position of the Agents-General, to give them, in 
fact, the rights and statusof Envoys. Mr. Merriman only hopes 
for an arrangement about tariffs, and warns us most signifi- 
cantly that a demand fora war-contribution, which must be part 
of any strict system of Imperial defence, cost us the American 
Colonies, and that just after the Imperial and Colonial forces 
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had in conjunction fought a glorious and successful war, 
the war which drove the French from the American Con- 
tinent. Mr. H. Ellington, in “ Athletes of the Present and Past,” 
does not add much to our knowledge, and might, we should 
think, with a little more labour, have arrived at more definite 
results as to ancient feats ; but he shows clearly that the modern 
mnasts have nothing to fear from comparison. In swimming, 
the ancients have been completely outdone, and in foot-racing 
by distance, though as to speed the evidence is too imperfect for 
a judgment. We agree, however, with Mr, Ellington in the 
jdea which he mentions, but does not work out, that the ancients 
were positively weaker than the moderns. The tendency of 
modern athleticism is towards an indefinite improvement, due, 
Mr. Ellington thinks, mainly to increased experience, but 
due also, we should say, to an increase in the area from 
which competitors come. All politicians will read with 
pleasure Mr. H. D. Traill’s humorous proposal that Parlia- 
ment should suspend itself for a period of five years, during 
which the Government should be allowed to govern. He 
omits, however, to suggest the means by which the Govern- 
ment is to beselected, and makes it amenable to opinion, though 
it is the opinion of the wise. Why-should it, when once beyond 
removal, obey even wise opinion? Mr. E. Dicey, in his survey 
of “ England and Europe,” shadows out some startling proposi- 
tions. He writes with almost painful caution, but he evidently 
believes that Germany will in the end absorb Holland and Bel- 
gium, that Austria is too weak to refuse the partition of Turkey 
in Europe, and that France is ready for any enterprise which 
would rehabilitate her amour propre. Under those circumstances, 
his advice to England is to allow the partition of the Balkans, 
and defend herself against France by a strict alliance with 
Germany, which alliance must be based upon a tacit consent to 
her acquisition of Holland and Belgium. Political prophecies 
are of little value; but we question if Germany even wishes for 
Catholic Belgium, and doubt if England will sell all the 
remaining small States of Europe—for this is what the pro- 
gramme involves—for the sake of Colonial safety or expansion. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s view of the “ well-meant nonsense about 
emigration ” will not, we fear, help any of us much. He fully 
recognises the pressure of population in England, and is inclined 
to organise emigration to Canada; but he doubts if those who 
remain at home will submit to be taxed to help others to go 
away, and relies, therefore, mainly on subscriptions, aided by 
grants of land from the Colonial Government. All such experi- 
ments are useful; but we fear the main reliance must be on 
undirected and, as it were, casual emigration, which as yet, as 
Mr. Morgan points out, does not affect the census returns at all. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a short paper on “ A Friend of God,” 
recommends to us a little volume, sometimes attributed to Tauler, 
which Mr. J. R. Morell has just translated, entitled Following of 
Christ, by John Tauler. Mr. Arnold himself does not think that it 
was written by Tauler, but by one of those “friends of God” in 
the fourteenth century who preached a religion of mysticism on 
the banks of the Rhine. Mr. Arnold contrasts the teaching 
of these mystics very forcibly and very justly with Luther’s 
version of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. But 
when he treats Luther’s teaching as founded on what, with his 
usual dogmatic imperturbability, he calls mythology, and 
Tauler’s as founded on what he treats as purely natural facts, 
he makes a great mistake. The very essence of the mystical 
religion was belief in that personal communion with Christ of 
which Mr. Arnold would speak with supreme scorn as pure 
mythology, and as resting on no “verifiable” truth at all. 
Indeed, so far as we understand what religion means, religion, 
in the sense in which it is contained in the Bible, is to Mr. 
Arnold all pure mythology; for he treats all identification of 
“the Eternal” with a personal and spiritual being who rules us 
and whom we can understand, as unverifiable mythology. Mr. 
Arnold stands above religion, and, of course, to a being so 
placed, religion is an impossibility. He is, to his own mind, 
supreme,—at least, in his kind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~_>———_ 

By far the most interesting article in the April number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine is Miss Matilda Stoker’s, on Sheridan 
and his first wife, the beautiful Eliza Linley, consisting as it does 
substantially of unpublished letters that passed between this couple, 
who were so romantically uaited. Simple, unaffected, and affec- 





tionate they are for the most part, and they completely demolish 
the once general belief that Sheridan had alienated his first wife’s 
affections before her death ; on the contrary, it is probable that had 
she lived; she would have prevented the catastrophe in which 
Sheridan’s sun went down. This is an excellent number of an 
excellent magazine. The illustrations are now quite equal, if not 
superior, to those of any American rival. In Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
who humorously illustrates Gay’s “ Journey to Exeter,” the editor 
has discovered a worthy successor to the late Randolph Caldecott, 
though he is a trifle more manneristic. 

Porrry.—Miscellaneous Poems. By G. F. de Teissier, B.D. (Houl- 
ston and Sons.)—Mr. de Teissier has, it would seem, collected in this 
volume the verses which he has written during a considerable period 
of years. They are the work of an accomplished and cultured writer, 
tinged now and then with some really poetical colour, and always 
showing thought and feeling. The first three poems are Biblical 
sketches; the fourth bears the title of ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the Same Yester- 
day, To-Day, and for Ever,” and is, perhaps, the best thing in the 
volume. Then come some “ Parochical Sketches,” a little prosaic 
now and then, but full of interest, acd, in the one case in which the 
present writer knew the original, true to life. The specimen we give 
of the author’s verse will show that our praise is not exaggerated :— 

* But thy long yesterday, O Son of God, 

Unfolds a people in the barren womb 

Of her, whose laughter, half in unbelief 

And half in joy, brought back her fertile youth, 

Mother henceforth of nations.—Thou didst yearn 

Over that infant people, cradled first 

In Syria; then in Egypt’s iron rule 

Harden’d to sorrow ; then in deserts wild 

Led forty murmuring years, rebellious still 

And still repenting ; till the promised land 

Received the remnant in tull numbers great,— 

O groves and mountains of fair Palestine, 

O rocks and caverns and uncertain streams, 

Grey olives, and the oleander'd banks 

Of headlong Jordan, rapid now and strong, 

Now spreading far on either side, or shrunk 

Within the narrower ledges of his verge ; 

Ye well can say how that long-favoured race, 

Like to some wayward child, believed and loved ; 

Then, in unloving disbelief, refu-ed 

The gracious yoke of Heaven’s Kternal King; 

Choosing the shadow of a mortal prince 

Before the Rock of Ages!” 
Rhymes and Renderings. By H. C. Irwin. (D. Stott.)—The 
most noticeable thing in these verses is the picture that they give of 
Indian scenery. There is a freshness and comparative novelty 
about this which make it attractive, as they separate it from the 
mass of commonplace verse which it is so difficult either to praise or 
to blame. It is in description, too, that Mr. Irwin’s powers seem to 
lie. When he deals with other themes he is less successful. Here 
is a sonnet, entitled “‘ Nature Penetralia :’— 


**A sluggish little stream that loiters slow 

Between gnarled tree-trunks and thick tangled grass 
And giant reeds in a deep wet morass 

For many a league, screened from the fiery glow 

Of tropic suniight; here and there a row 
Of small red bitterns, sitting patiently, 
Watch for the passing of their finny prey, 

All silent as the water’s voiceless flow ; 

Flash like live opals through the gloom a pair 
Of bronze-winged doves; and in the inmost heart 
Of this deep wilderness, alone, apart, 
With mighty limbs outstretched, and half-shut eyes, 
Lord of the pathless forest, dreaming lies 

The deadly tiger in his darksome Jair.” 


If he could always write as well as this, he might rise above the 
mediocrium turba.——In Fancy Dress. By Mark Anéré Raffalovich. 
(Walter Scott.)—We cannot honestly say that we quite understand 
any one of Mr. Raffalovich’s poems. They seem to be meant to have 
a meaning; but there is always something that baffles our comprehen- 
sion. Here is a piece which is about as typical a specimen as we can 
find of one class of these poems. There is another class which has 
an indistinct suggestion about it of the “ fleshly school :’— 
* Esmeé.—IIl. 

Where yellow lies along the sea, 

Where Spring lies yellow on the land, 

Where gold is gold for bird and bee 

And children walking hand in hand, 

Where buttercups are all of gold, 

And things are what of them is told, 

And small hands wise and bold,— 

Where yellow land and yellow sea 

Are not less yellow than the sky, 

How men would mock such poverty : 

Men’s gold is gold to se!! and buy, 

Gold of the world of you and me!” 
——Lyrics, and other Poems, By Richard Hill Sandys, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Sandys’s poems are mostly translations 
or adaptations, and though not more than moderately success- 
ful, are better than his chief original effort, ‘“Egeus.” Of the 
English versions it is difficult to say more than that they do not 
please us, or rival the originals with any force or distinctness. In 
the Latin it is easy to point out distinct errors. In a piece entitled 
“The Bedesman,” after Crabbe, we find the non-existent word 
intranquillus; seges used masculine, “igne ceu tactus seges;” and 
idem, used, as far as we can make out, in the masculine, put for the 
last foot of an iambic line. Beyond, and other Poems, by John le 
Gay Brereton, M.D. (Sydney), claims notice as coming from the 
other side of the world. We see in it, however, nothing charac- 
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teristic of its origin. It is neither better nor worse than fifty 
volumes of such verse that appear yearly in this country, except, 
perhaps, so far as it is instinct with personal feeling. The evident 
sincerity of this redeems it from absolute commonplaceness. Saint 
Hildred, by Gertrude Harrader (T. Fisher Unwin), is the embodi- 
ment of a fancy, done not without grace and feeling as far as the 
thought is concerned, but in somewhat feeble verse. The Arch of 
Saints, by “R. C. V.”? (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), gives a series 
of devotional verses of at least average merit.——The Model, and other 
Poems. By Cotsford Dick. (Elliot Stock.)—The author is best in 
his vers de société, in such a poem, for instance, as “ Any Man to his 
Black and Tan,” though we must take exception to the statement,— 


“The god he worships dwells inside 
His black and tan. 








The god of any pious dog is unquestionably man.——Mornings with 
the Muse, by “ Ignotus” (Elliot Stock), isa volume of creditable verse. 
——Babylon Bound : a Morality (same publisher), gives us an idea of 
some power so obscured in the expression that we cannot estimate it. 
“ Moralities,” “ mysteries,” “ allegories,” et hoc genus omne, must be 
very good if we are to give the necessary labour to understand them. 
——Undine. By William Hipsley. (Elliot Stock).—Mr. Hipsley 
seeks to tell in ottava rima verse the story which De La Motte 
Fouqué told in prose. The attempt would not be a very hopefal one in 
any case; but what is to be said when the verse is of this quality >— 


“* Joy took the place of pain, for here he saw 
he child, in careless glee. reclining low 

On the green turf; for luckily not a straw 

She cared for fiend or oe there below 
The ——— trees she lay. Awhile with awe 

And P easure gazed the pM Se knight, and now 
Rushed up the stream the elfish maid to greet, 
Who sweetly smiled, half rising from her seat.’” 


—Rienzi: a Play in Five Acts, by Frederick H. A. Seymour 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), does not, indeed, come into competi- 
tion with any prose masterpiece (unless we are to reckon Lord 
Lytton’s romance as such), but it is not a success. To write verse, 
one really must know how to make a line scan, and this power Mr. 
Seymour seems to want. We take a specimen at random :— 


** Ay, Rosa! his the kind of nature is 
That curdles to caresses, Gratitude 
From such I must not look to have, ’Tis o’er ! 
Of this business, Rosa, seek not thou 
At present to know further. Soldi’s lips 
Save to m a are seal'd, By utmost stealth 
Certain of those bidden to this banquet 
Must to-night be snared, for they come intent 
On treachery.” 


It is one of the most curions of literary problems how a writer who, 
from his careful study of a not very easy period, gives proofs of 
culture, can fail in so easy a thing as putting the right number 
of syllables rightly accented. Pause, rhythm, dignity, are other 
matters; but surely it must be possible to scan. If Mr. Seymour 
is so utterly devoid of an ear, he must give up writing verse. 


Between Man and Wife. By E.M. Davy. (F. V. White.)—This 
is a tale which has been told we know not how many times before,— 
of a woman’s honour brought into doubt by circumstances which 
rouse suspicion, and after a time of general wretchedness, cleared. 
It is not exactly a pleasant subject ; on the other hand, it is to be pre- 
ferred to some that our novelists choose. But it must certainly, to 
attract, be treated with a freshness which we do not find in Between 
Man and Wife. It is not one of the things that decies repetita 
placebit. 

An Autobiography of Theophilus Waldmeier. (S. W. Partridge.)— 
Mr. Waldmeier was engaged in missionary work in Abyssinia when 
King Theodore quarrelled with this country. He was imprisoned by 
the King and released by the arrival of our troops. He has some 
interesting experiences to relate, both as to this period of his life (he 
was ten years in Abyssinia) and as to the sixteen years which he has 
since spent in the same labours in Syria. It is pleasing to find that 
Mr. Waldmeier has a more favourable account to give of Theodore 
than might have been expected. Of the Abyssinians he has not much 
good to say. 


In the Leafy Month of June. By L. E. Tiddeman. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—A love-story this, which labours under the difficulty 
of being told by the heroine, a difficulty which can hardly be got over 
satisfactorily. A man may tell such a story reasonably well, for he 
can dwell on the perfections of her whom he seeks; but how isa 
woman to let us know why she is sought? She has to depreciate her 
beauty and her virtues to the ear, while implying that they are of no 
common sort. ‘Up to the present, no one has called me pretty 
+..... andIam about as badly dressed as it is possible for any 
girl in my position to be.’ Nevertheless, she is attractive enough to 
become the cause of a very considerable amount of trouble. The 
story is of an average kind, not exactly improbable, but yet not striking 
one as having a close relation to life. Told in a happier way, it 
might pass; as it is, we have found it somewhat tedious. 

The Unlucky Number. By Sybil Colbert. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—The scene of this story is laid in Algeria, and it is connected with 
military life there, though its chief interest lies in the relations of one 








Félicie with her lover, Raoul, and with a certain Count Léon de 
Brossac. The Count is a villain of the ordinary type, and we have 
the usual incidents that might be expected. The story is not par- 
ticularly agreeable or interesting. 


A Comtist Lover, and other Studies. By Elizabeth Rachel Chap. 
man. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The principal paper in this volume ig a 
dialogue between a pair of lovers, in which the lady accuses, and the 
gentleman defends, we need hardly say, impar congressus, Comtism, 
He has adopted that faith, and she thinks it good reason why she 
should break with him, and expounds that reason. It divides itself 
into three branches, each of them the subject of a separate con- 
versation. She objects to the systematic character of Comtism, to 
its pronounced views on the inferiority of woman, and to its negation 
of a personal immortality. On each of these points her argument 
is, it seems to us, powerful, though we do not see—perhaps are not 
intended to see—where she finds a preferable resting-place, probably 
in some view of revelation, but not any view that has been hitherto 
accepted. The dialogue begins with some hearty appreciation of the 
merits of Comtism. Along with this praise goes a censure of religions 
systems which we cannot fully accept. Of the other essays, we may 
mention “The Extension of the Law of Kindness,’’ dealing with the 
subject of the “rights of animals,” and an excellent summary of 
“In Memoriam,” giving the “‘ argument” of each canto. 


Courtleroy. By Annie Beale. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—There is not much to be said about this story. Like all that Miss 
Beale writes, it is pleasant, wholesome, and readable. We may say, 
too, that the surprise with which it is wound up is well contrived and 
well kept. That the adopted son of the Prettymans is connected 
with some other of the personages of the story, one guesses from the 
beginning,—indeed, one is meant to guess; but the actual relation ig 
skilfully hidden. To conceal such a thing without any aactifice of 
probability is always a laudable achievement. 


The Psychologist. By Putnam P. Bishop. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 
—This is a story of American life, and a curious, but not ill-contrived 
mixture of love, commerce, and the psychical phenomena which are 
variously called thought-reading and brain-waves,—these, it should be 
said, occurring in a familiar form to which most of us are more or 
less accustomed. We shall not attempt to give any sketch of the 
plot. The plot, in fact, is not the strong point of the tale; but we 
may say that there is some good writing in it, and that, reserving a 
certain right to skip on occasion, no one need be wrong in reading 
The Psychologist. 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
TENN‘ NT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 
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LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, io 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

OUR EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
‘** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘' Gives many 

a useful hint to those who Lee | good eyesight and wish to 

E Y E S. preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
‘ CIRENCESTER. 

Hstablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c.; and 
providing full courses of Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
and Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Surveying, Forestry, &. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
: CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the EARL BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E. HICKS-BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B, 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 
Colonel T. W. CHESTER MASTER. 
M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

There is a special One Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE for LADIES, 89 Avenue Road, 
. Swiss Cottage, N.W. Students over 15 years received for full course or 
single subjects. Higher course for students over 18, Preparation for Higher 
Local and Matric. Exams. Training course for Teachers. Lecturer, Dr. L. 
Schmitz, LL.D. Boarders received. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. Heap Mistress—Miss POHLER, M.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the High School curriculum, Drawing, Class~ 
Singing, Needlework, and Calisthenics. Ages 5 to 15. School hours, 9.15 to 1.15. 
Optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Term Fees, three to six guineas, 
Close to Swiss Cottage, Loudoun, and Finchley Road Stations. Boarders received, 
—Prospectus from the SECRETARY, 89 Avenue Road, N.W. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Gentleman and 
Lady are DESIROUS to have a LITTLE GIRL or TWO SISTERS as 
Companions for their Daughter, and to attend the High School with her. 
Situation healthy; fine bracing air. Next Term begins April 26th.—For terms, 
&c., apply to “ H. W. B.,”’ Lulworth, Sutton, Surrey. 


UMMER TERM, 1887.—Miss S. W. CASE, and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON, ‘will REOPEN their SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 4th, 
—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Hrap Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curri- 
culum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; Drawing; Class. 
Singing and Harmony; Needlework and Physical Exercises. The New Build- 























to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
OHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


optional and extra subjects 
a Term, according to age. 
Prospectuses, and other in 





RIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


** The most suitable aperient 
for prolonged use,”’ 


* After twenty years’ use, 


en VIRCHOW SayS:— TI appreciate it as highly as 
ever.” 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— 


ings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. 


School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; 
inthe afternoon, Scale of Fees :—Four tosix guineas 

Special arrangements for Boarders can be made.— 
formation, can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 


T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 26th, 1887. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 





\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN on 
JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 





Bere CA 





| agg ting TRAINING for English or for Colonial 


Farming, Breeding and Management of Live Stock, Dairying, Estate 
Carpentry, Blacksmith’s Work, Mensuration, &c.—For Prospectus, apply, Messrs. 


KEMBLE and STUART, East Harptree, Bristol. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS 


STLE, near TOTTENHAM. 





Heap Master—Rev. W, ALMACK, M.A. 
Seconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


) 
MAY 5th. 





S OCIETE dAQUARELLISTES 

FRANCAIS.—NOW OPEN, the FRENCH 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, in the 
GOUPIL GALLERY (Messrs. Boussod Valadon and 
Co.), 116 and 117 New Bond Strect. Over 300 
Water-Colour Drawings by the First French Artists. 
Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s ; Catalogue, 6d. For 
a short time only, 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTI- 
NENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND.— 
i.4 INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, “La Chate- 
laine,” near Geneva. First Grade School. Established 
. Preparation for Commercial life, Universities, 
Army, and Technical Schools. Modern languages. 
—Address, Principal, Mr. CH. THUDICHUM; or 
Vice-Principal, Mr. G. THUDICHUM, now in Eng- 
land, Waltham Abbey; or Dr. J. STANLEY, 
Principal of Mayall College, Brixton, Secretary of the 
‘Society of Old Pupils of La Chatelaine.” 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 














PRESIDENT, 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, E.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £34 per annum, 


For further information, a: to the WARDEN 
Cavendish College, Cambie _ 


S™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L,A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, NB. 











HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1887.— 
A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the BABYLONIAN RELIGION,” will 
be delivered by Professor SAYCE, of the University 
of Oxford, at . GEORGE’S HALL, Langham 
Place, on the following days, viz.:—MONDAY, 25th, 
and WEDNESDAY, 27th April, and MONDAY, 2nd, 
WEDNESDAY, 4th, MONDAY, 9th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, llth May, at 5p.m. Admission to the Course 
of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment, 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 21st, an 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accom- 
modate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor SAYCE, at Oxford, at 2.30 p.m., on 
each of the following days, viz.:—THURSDAY, 
28th, and SATURDAY, 30th April, and THURSDAY 
5th, SATURDAY, 7th, THURSDAY, 12th, an 
SATURDAY, 14th May. Admission to the Oxford 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY 


8C L, 
1 PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, BAYSWATER, W. 

Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master 
at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, West Kensington, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Entrance and Foundation 
Scholarship Examinations at St. Paul’s School, 

Arrangemerts have been made for the pupils of 
this School to kave the use of the large recreation 
gross of the West Kensington School on half- 

olidays, for cricket, gymnastics, &c. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for MIDSUMMER 
TERM on TUESDAY, April 26th. 








AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting, Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste, Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 
be in England from March 2lst to April 14th.— 
Address, 18a Old Quebec Street, Hyde Park. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 

1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


OVER COLLEGE. 
Heap Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 


A high-class Public School on moderate terms. 
Successes direct in 1886 are three Open Scholarships 
and Open Exhibition at Oxford and Cambridge ; Ist, 
2nd, and 70th places for Woolwich ; all (4) candidates 
passed into Sandhurst in 1885. Entrances to Indian 
Civil Service. Junior School, excellent Music, Chapel, 
Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives- 
Courts, Sea-Bathing. 

Scholarships tenable in the School and at the 
Universities. 

a Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. 

Each boy has a separate bed-room, 

Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FI 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 
£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 
COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For A 
— apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 
aster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 

JULY.—For iculars, address the Rev, the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 
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T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The SUMMER SESSION will 
COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. The Hospital contains 281 
beds, is situated in one of the most pleasant districts 
of London, and is in direct communication by rail 
with all parts of the Metropolis. Several Scholar- 
ships in Natural Science will be offered for competi- 
tion in September. Students entering in May are 
eligible to compete for these Scholarships. Special 
classes are held for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination of the University of London. Fee, 
£10 10s, which will be returned to any member of the 
Class who enters as a perpetual pupil. Gentlemen 
who enter for this course count their medical studies 
from the time at which they commence their attend- 
ance on the Lectures on Avatomy and Physiology. 

The School Buildings, to which large additions were 
made in 1883, especially as regards the Jaboratories 
for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, have 
been further enlarged this year by the addition of a 
wing containing a new Library, Pathological Labora- 
tory, with arrangements for Bacteriological research, 
and various class-rooms for Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Chemistry. In the Students’ Club a larger dining- 
hall and reading-room have been added, 

The course of teaching at this School ensures care- 
ful and complete preparation for all the examining 
boards, the public services, and the higher University 
examinations, 

In addition to the clinical instruction and lectures 
given in the wards daily, distinct clinical lectures will 
be given on Fridays throughout the academical year 
at Four p.m. 

The medical, surgical, and obstetric tutors assist 
the students in preparing for the final examinations. 

Post-GRaDUATE CouRrSE.— These Lectures and 
Demonstrations are given on Saturdays at Four p.m. 

HospiTat STAFF. 

Consulting Physicians—Dr. T, K. Chambers, Dr. 
Handfield-Jones, F.R.S. 

Consulting Surgeons—Mr, 8S. A. Lane, Mr. H. 
Spencer-Smith, Mr. James R. Lane, Mr, Walton. 

Physicians—Sir Edward Sieveking, Dr. Broadbent, 
Dr. Cheadle. 

Physicians in Charge of Out-Patients—Dr. Lees, 
Dr. 8. Phillips, Dr. Maguire. 

Surgeons—Mr. A, T. Norton, Mr. Edmund Owen, 
Mr. H. W. Page. 

Surgeons in Charge of Out-Patients—Mr. W. Pye, 
Mr. A. J. Pepper, Mr. A. Q. Silcock. 

Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Alfred Meadows. 

Physician-Accoucheur in Charge of Out-Patients— 
Dr. Montague Handfield-Jones, 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Oritchett. 

Junior Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr., H., Juler. 

Aural Surgeon—Mr. Field. : 

Surgeon in Charge of the Department for Diseases 
of the Throat—Mr. Norton. 

Surgeon in Charge of the Department for Diseases 
of the Skin—Mr. Malcolm Morris. 

Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Howard Hayward. 

Physician in Charge of the Electrical Department 
—Dr, de Watteville. 

Chloroformist—Mr. Henry Davis. 

All the medical appointments in Hospital, including 
the seven House-Surgeoncies, are open to pupils with- 
out additional fee or expense of any kind. 

For Prospectus and farther information, apply 
personally at 4 p.m., or by letter to 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean, 





RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
co 


LLEGE, 
33 and 86 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 

Students may reside in the College under the super- 
vision of the Warden, Dr. Robert Maguire. 

Terms, 90 guineas for the academical year, payable 
30 guineas in advance, on October Ist, January Ist, 
and May lst, to include special instruction by the 
Demonstrators on four days a week. The Warden 
will be happy to show the arrangements of the 
oo or to give any further information concerning 
it. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
—SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 
25th. The School is carried on in strict accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College. The course of study is so ar- 
ranged as to give parents the utmost latitude of 
choice consistent with thoroughness. An Examina- 
tion for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on 
June 28th.—For Prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower 
Street, W.C. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages, French tanght by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


OUTH KENSINGTON — 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 Trepovir Roap, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 


ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs, W. R. COLE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENOE on MAY 2nd. 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 








RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 

London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Gralnate in Honours.—Address, J. H, 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUCKS., for 100 sons of Clergy, 
Army, and Navy, &. Thirty guineas per annum, 
with entrance-fee of five guineas. ‘Terms considerably 
reduced to brothers and orphans. Good education 
and diet ; very little sickness; and unexceptionable 
parental reference,—Address, Rev, Dr. JAMES, 











Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 85 Guineas upwards, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 
FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., H.C. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &, 
Pamphlet, ‘The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 


RY’S 
URE 
ee ENTRATED 
2 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 
CamERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 

















GOLD MEDAL, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P $°S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
DS gp ta PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—DisEases oF THE LIVER AND DIs- 
TURBED DigEestion.—These Pills, while the most 
gentle in their action, are a thoroughly searching 
and soothing aperient, their influence, though the 
most effectual that can be employed, is at the same 
time healing. They promote the appetite by stimu- 
lating the organs of digestion—they purify and enrich 
the blood by their remarkable action on the liver, 
and they impart a healthy tone to the whole system. 
No such remedies were ever contemplated before the 
discovery of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment for the 
speedy relief and radical cure of these diseases, The 
Pills should be taken in regularly repeated doses at 
bed-time every or every other night, well rubbing in 
the Ointment every night. 


PDHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
—_ claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM ©. onan Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 

















FOUR-AND-A-HALF per [C9ENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK, 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limiteg 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 cach, 
cei funy snvecribed. , 
e Company confines its loans strictly to firs 
a yoo ens = — on ween 
escription, and can only borrow to th j 
uncalled capital and reserve fund. ene a a 
DIRECTORS, 
ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. (Chairm ire 
the Union Bank of pres ia. a an 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs, Pres 
Buxton, Loder, and Co! i woneett, ‘Gave, 
Charles Richard Fenwick, Esq., Di 
Bank of Australasia, , a a ae 
John Sherriff Hill, Esq., Director of th i 
of Australia, - oUnion Rea 
Clarence Shirreff Bayard Hilton, Esq, 3 
Miles, Brothers, and Bo. + Se Monn, 
Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
Australasia, 
Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Uni- 
versal Marine Insurance Company, Limited, 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
Australasia, 


tor of 


BANKERS. 
wesers, F dine Nt a. Loder, and Co., 62 
readneedle Street, E.C.; and Bankof § 
Lothbury, E.C, ? cotland, 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a further amount of DEBEN.- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at th 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C, 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

Paid-up Capital ....scsecseesereeeee £1,500,000 
ee we 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished on applica 
tion. The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
: W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
January, 1887, 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes,—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3.400,000. 7 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





U8E 


LIEBIG 


Cookery Books 
post-free on 


COMPANY’S 





application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





SUMMARY of the 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


for the Year ending December 31st, 1886. 





N the Ordinary Branch the number of Policies issued during the 

ear was 25,567, assuring the sum of £2,715,429, and producing 

a New Annual Premium Income of £125,604. The Premiums of 

the year were £396,940, being an increase of £93,665 over the year 
1885. The Claims of the year amounted to £135,361. 


The rate of expenditure of the branch was little more than 10 per 
cent. on the Premium Income. The number of Policies in force 
was 85,089. 

An alteration has been made in the regulations of the Company, 
empowering the Directors, in future, to pay an interim bonus upon 
all Participating Policies on their becoming Claims, in respect of any 
Premiums paid subsequent to the last distribution of profits. 


The Premiums received during the year in the Industrial Branch 
were £2,911,295, being an increase of £116,773. The Claims of the 
year amounted to £1,123,428, The number of deaths was 135,851. 
The rate of expenditure of the branch shows aslight reduction. The 
number of Policies in force, including 58,099 Free Policies, was 
7,111,828. 

A supplement to this Report will also be submitted, showing how 
the assets of the Company are invested. 


The tables of the Industrial Branch have been again revised, and 
additional advantages are secured to the Assured, which the Directors 
believe will yet further enhance the popularity of the Company. 


SUMMARY OF THE QUINQUENNIAL REPORT. 
FoR THE PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1885. 


In the Ordinary Branch the Annual Premium Income has increased 
from £142,732 to £407,360. The Assurance Fund has grown from 
£744,583 to £1,764,600. 


In the Industrial Branch the Annual Premium Income has 
increased from £2,051,024 to £3,065,551. The Assurance Fund bas 
grown from £1,721,493 to £4,937,003. 


The Total Assets of the Company have grown from £2,580,002 to 
£6,811,954, being an increase of £4,231,952 in the five years under 
inspection. The rate of expenditure during the Quinquennium in 
the Ordinary Branch has remained nearly stationary, at little more 
than 10 per cent. A reduction of 74 per cent. has been effected in 
the expenses of the Industrial Branch. 


It will be seen from Mr. Dewry’s Report that the average duration 
of all the policies in the Industrial Branch is now no less than five 
and a-half years, a satisfactory indication of the success which is 
attending the efforts of the Directors to increase the duration of the 
assurances. 


The Directors would call special attention to the Report of Mr. A. 
ff. Bartey, whom they have again consulted upon the valuation, and 
who has expressed his approval of the methods adopted by Messrs. 
Dewey and Hucues, 


REPORT OF Mr. A. H. BAILEY. 


Having from time to time been consulted as to the principles upon 
which the valuations should be made of the outstanding liabilities of 
your Company on December 31st last, I have now examined the 
results of those valuations, the processes employed in obtaining and 
checking the particulars from the records, and the methods adopted 
to ensure accuracy in the calculations. 


_ Some notion may be formed of the magnitude of the work when it 
is stated that the number of assurances in force, exclusive of annuity 
grants, is 7,196,917 ; so that if each policy were on a different life, 
which is probably not very far from the truth, the lives of 19°6 per 
cent., or very nearly one-fifth of the entire population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are assured in this Company. 


ss The business is carried on under two distinct branches—the 

Ordinary ” and the “Industrial.” In the former, the premiums are 
payable annually, half-yearly, or quarterly ; and the terms and con- 
ditions resemble those of the majority of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies of the country. In the latter branch the rates are higher, 
because, without exception, the premiums are payable weekly, an 
arrangement which the ordinary Companies will not adopt on account 
of the heavy expense and trouble of collection, but which experience 





seems to show is the only way whereby the wage-earning portion of 
the community can be reached. 


For ten years the two branches have been conducted independently 
of each other, as if they were distinct societies; separate accounts 
being kept, and separate investments made for each. Being now, 
however, practically worked by the same agents, the public select 
whichever best suits their convenience, and consequently the distinc- 
tion between the character of the business of the two branches is 
becoming less. As an instance of this, it is noticeable that while the 
average amount assured by each policy in the “ Ordinary ”’ Branch 
has diminished since the last valuation, being now £116 against the 
£137 five years ago, in the Industrial Branch the average amount 
has slightly increased, and is now £9 8s. 


OrpDINARY BrANcH.—The growth of this branch has been very 
remarkable. The premium income from the assurances is £406,852, 
having nearly trebled in the quinquennium, and being surpassed by 
only four other Life Assurance Companies in the United Kingdom. 
The basis upon which the valuation of the liabilities has been made is 
explained in Mr. Hughes’s Report. It may be shortly described as 
follows:—The past experience of assured and annuitant lives has 
been adopted for the rates of mortality; 3 per cent. for the rate of 
interest ; and 22-7 per cent. of the premium income, which is the 
whole of what is called the loading, has been reserved for future 
expenses, profits, and contingencies. Of the ample sufficiency of this 
reserve ro doubt can be entertained, especially as it has now been 
resolved that the whole expenses of this branch shall be limited to 
10 per cent. of the premium income. 


The result is that out of £1,764,600, the fund of this branch, there 
is found to be a surplus of £306,727, against £101,907 on the last 
occasion. Of this surplus, it is proposed to divide £285,000. 


INDUSTRIAL BrRANCH.—In this branch the premium income has 
reached the enormous total of £3,065,551, payable in weekly premiums 
averaging about twopence each. The ages of the lives assured vary 
from one year to upwards of 100, 14 centenarians being found upon 
the registers. The females out-number the males in the proportion 
of 1,075 to 1,000, an excess somewhat above that of the general popu- 
lation, whereas in the ordinary Companies the number of male lives 
assured is found to be about eight times that of the females. A large 
number of the policies in force have been effected on the lives of 
children. And if death occur during the first year of assurance, the 
contract provides that, with some exceptions, a deduction shall be 
made from the sum assured. 


From these circumstances some modifications in the principles of 
valuation adopted for the Ordinary Branch become necessary. These 
are explained by Mr. Dewey in his Report, with which I concur. For 
instance, the table of mortality employed for the Ordinary Branch 
represents the experience of adult male lives only, children being 
altogether omitted. For the Industrial Branch, therefore, Farr’s 
English Life Tables have been used, and separate valuations made 
for the male and female risks, the mortality of the two sexes being 
different. Again, the rate of mortality of children, unlike that of 
adults, diminishes from year to year up to a certain age; and there- 
fore the risks on the lives of children not exceeding ten years of age, 
and those under all policies granted during last year, have been 
treated as short-term assurances, for which a nominal reserve only is 
necessary. With these exceptions, a valuation on the same principles 
as in the Ordinary Branch has been made of all the outstanding 
policies, with the result that after reserving no less a sum than 
£4,471,851 for the risks, there remains a surplus of £465,152. 


These facts and figures speak for themselves, and it is hardly 
necessary to add how eminently satisfactory the results of this 
elaborate investigation must be to all who are interested in the 
welfare of the Company. ania eeaiie 

WILLIAM HUGHES, } Managers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 





The Reports of Messrs. T. C. Dewey and W. Hughes 
can be obtained on application to the Chief Office, 
or to any of the Agents of the Company. 
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Now ready. 
VOLUME VII. OF THE 


READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


(Printed from a Fount of New Type at the University Press, Oxford.) 
TO BE COMPLETED IN NINE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
With Portrait, extra 8vo, cloth, price 6s each Volume. 
“ Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library 
use, it is the best Shakespeare we know.” —Guardian. 
SEVENTY-FIVE corraiiavE BEE: RINTED ON LARGE PAPER, 
Numbered and Signed, price | Guinea each Volume. 





London : WALTER SMITH, 
34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


DIREcTORS. 
CuarnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CHainmaAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 

Rey. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of EXETER, JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 

Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 


Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 

Total Funds nn me ie 

Total Annual Income ... .. wa aS aS a ove o00 eee aa 42! 

Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 .., oes ooo ae 

The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 

Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 








Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
——- --Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 


Cr —with full Profits.—. 











AGE, £s. da. AGE, £8. d 
25 20 18 25 14618 
380 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 81 18 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 34 19 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, ae, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





| ggene erent ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
pas CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror APRIL. 

— os OF eereesaees. By Emilio Castelar, 

HE Day AFTER To-Morrow. B fi 
onan u B 7 Robert Lents 

'HE SERVICE OF Man. By Richard Holt H: 
ComMERCIAL MvsEums. By Kenric B, io 
THe ImaGInaTIVE ART OF THE RENAISSANCE B 
— sae 

ROHIBITION IN THE UNITED States, 

Gustafson. » von 
THE DECLINE OF THE Drama, By Harry Quilter, 
CapTaIn CosDER AND MODERN Critics. By Pro» 
- ag Robertson _. 

‘oR BETTER, FOR WoRSE. By the Author of “ 

Halifax, Gentleman.” . sialic 
THE PLAN OF CampaIGN. By Samuel Laing. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY, By 

Dr. H. Geffcken. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORD: CuuRcH History, By 

Professor G, T. Stokes, 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0. 


= NINETEENTH CENTURY 

for APRIL, price 2s 6d. 

ScIENCE AND PsEvDO-ScIENcE. By Professor Huxley, 

A “FRIEND OF Gop.”’ By Matthew Arnold, 

THE CLOSER UNION OF THE Empire. By the Hon. 
John Merriman, Member of the Cape Legislative 
Assembly. 

ATHLETES OF THE PRESENT AND Past. By H. Elling. 





ne 
AN AcT FOR THE SUSPENSION OF PARLIAMENT, By 
H. D. Traill. 
ENGLAND AND Evrope. By Edward Dicey, 
DEMETER AND THE Pia, Andrew Lang. 
A Minit1a ReGiment. By ) ro Wolmer, M.P, 
A GuimpsE oF Russra. By the Countess of Galloway. 
THE ‘‘ NINETEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL” IN ART, By 
Walter Armstrong. 
On WELL-MEAnT NONSENSE ABOUT EmiGration, By 
the Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 
A WARNING TO THES.P.R. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, 
THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND COERCION, 
1, By the Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 
2. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 
London: Kraan Pavut, TrENcH, and Co. 


Ready April 18th, pe S. at all Libraries and 
ers’. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1887, 
ConTENTS. 
1, THE APOCRYPHAL CHARACTER OF THE MOABITE 
Stone. With an Illustration. By the Rev. A, 
Lowy, Secretary to the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 





tion. 
2, Frencw Canapa. By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk to 
the Dominion House of Commons, 
3, THE SUBJECTS OF THE BYZANTINE Empire. By 
D. Bikelas. 
4, THe Gas InpusTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
By Thomas Newbigging, C.E. 
5. THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE, 
6. RECENT ARCHEOLOGY IN Evpora. 
7. Proressor LE Norr&’s New THEORY OF REASON. 
By T. B. Saunders, 
8, EayPT UNDER THE ENGLISH INVASION, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
10. SommaRIEs OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster 
Row, London. 


Now ready, No. 3, price 1s net. 


i THEOLOGICAL REVIEW and 

FREE CHURCH COLLEGE QUARTERLY. 
CONTENTS. 

THE JEW, THE GREEK, AND THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. W. Stevenson, M.A, 

THe RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE GOSPEL’S 
Mrractes. By W. M. Mackay, M.A. 

Tue Morat Basis OF EVANGELISATION. By the Rev. 
J.P. Lilley, M.A. 

Tue DipacHE: THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
AposTLEs. By the Rev. C. G. McCrie, M.A. 

THE GENIUS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. By Professor 
8. D. F. Salmond, D.D, 

Recent LITERATURE: 

Edinburgh: MAcNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: Hopper and StovuauTon. 


Just ready, 230 pp., small 4to, 12s, 


HE ODYSSEY of HOMER, Books 
I, to XII. Done into English Verse by 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 
The Second Volume, completing the Work, ready in 
October. 
London: REEvES and TurNeER, 196 Strand, W,C. 











URRAY’S BIBLIONIST’S 

DIRECTORY ; or, Bookbnyer's Guide. Pub- 

lished on the 7th and 2lst of each month by FRANK 

MURRAY, Bibliopole, Moray House, Derby. Post- 
free for one stamp. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT Ge 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &. 
London: G. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
| ae Street; and SimPxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Newly decorated throughout, and to a_ 2 
extent refurnished. 250 apartments. M cent 
dining-rooms, elegant drawing-rooms, large reading- 
room, capacious billiard-room (two tables), and com~ 
Haber Cmemnen> nay ae vad on the ground floor. 
re} ions for Easter. 
Full yo tive Tariff on application to the 
MANAGER, Tifracombe, North Devon. 
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NOW READY. 
MEMOIRS 


COUNT BEUST. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With an Introduction containing Personal Reminiscences of Count 
Benst’s Career as Prime Minister of Austria, and 
Austrian Ambassador in London, by 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS, MP. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pp., with Portrait on Steel, 32s. 





REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 187 pp., 23, post-free. 
FISHING-TACKLE: Modern Improvements in Fishing- 
Tackle and Fish-Hooks. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by 
950 Wood-Engravings, covering every Branch of Angling. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street. 





Avery carefully coloured Second Edition is now ready of 


FLOATING-FLIES and HOW to DRESS THEM. By 
Freperic HatrorD. With full Illustrated Directions, and containing 90 
Hand-Coloured Engravings of the most killing Trout and Grayling Flies, 
with Hints to Dry-Fly Fishermen. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 153, post-free. 

“Tt is a landmark in the history of angling literature.” —Field, 
“Thoroughly practical.” —Fishing Gazette. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
fn quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 








Tr; 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
® Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings. 


| aha “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 
As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIC, rue ,» NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 


It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 


AX. ‘My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an 
action on my bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 
in more ways than one ; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in 
some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver, I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B. C., Strand, W.0., September. 13th, 1886.” 

Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d. 
Wty a 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to allothers, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
ectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsIpB Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








5 secseeseeeeesssescessersssserseeeeeLlO 10 O | Narrow Colum .....,.sssceserevees 0 
f-Page..... .. 5 5 0} Half-Column .... Bs 0 
ginrter-Fage phebikutaaatccceaticea 212 6] Quarter-Colamn 017 6 
ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 


on an average eight words). 
: Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


" Yearly. Half- uarterly, 
tactile. Postage to any part of the United 7 : oonrle. . + . 

r an ae eR wae ad eae coves O14 SF ..000e O 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

1 merica, France, German or 110 6....015 8 07 
Including postage to India, China, &c.. =, 112 62.016 3.20 8 8 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Uraam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are r d 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 


By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 





8vo, price 21s. 


Cont: 
o, | Chap. 
1, The Constituent ts of | 6. Onthe Origin of Concepts and Ro-ts. 
Thought. 7. The Roots of Sanskrit, 


2, Thought and Language, 8. Formation of Words. 
3, On Kant’s Philosophy. 9. Prepositions and Syllogisms, 
4, Language the Barrier between Man | 10. Conclusion. 


and Beast. APPENDIX. 
5. The Constituent Elements of Lan- |The Fundamental Concepts expressed 
guage, | by Sanskrit Roots. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H.Lecxy. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 
36s. [In a few days. 
*,* These Volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the 
History of Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON in the 


YEARS 1852-1864: Reminiscences of Count CHARLES FREDERICK VITZTHUM 
von EcxksToept, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. Jamess. LKdited, 
with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.0.L. Translated by EpwarD 
FarrFax TaYLor. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS & PASTIMES, 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K G., and ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., 


and G, Lacy H1LL1ER. With 19 Plates and 61 Illustrations in the Text by 
Viscount Bary and Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. River 


Haaaarp, Authorof *‘ Kiog Solomon’s Mines,” *‘ Jess,” &c. With Fac-similes 
of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the varions uncial Greek, 
Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 
Fifth Edition (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand), crown 8yvo, 6s, 


HE. By the Authors of “It,” 


Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1852 to 1860. By the late Cuartes C, F, GREVILLE, Clerk 
of the Council. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Crercuton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam. 
bridge. Vols, III. and IV.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


Spencer WALPOLE. 5 vols, 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1815-1832, 36s. Vol. III., 
1832-1841, 18s, Vols. 1V. and V., 1841-1858, 36s. 


** The most adequate account yet presented to us of a great epoch.”—Academy, 


THROUGH the FIELDS with LINNAUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs. Frorence Cappy, Author of 
** Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc,” With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo, 16s, 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs, MoLEswortu, Author of *‘ Carrots,” &. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A story of lively interest, full of ladylike grace and womanly feeling, and 
calling forth genuine human sympathy.”’—Scotsman. 


The STORY of OUR LORD. Told in Simple 


Language for Children. By Frances YouNGHUSBAND. With 25 Illustra. 
tions from Pictures by the Old Masters, and numerous Ornamental Borders, 
Initial Letters, &c., from Longmans’ Illustrated New Testament. Crown 
8yvo, 2s 6d, cloth plain ; 3s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
to Women and Children. By Various WriTERS. Edited by Ricnarp QUAIN, 
M.D., F.R.S., &., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Twelfth Thousand, with 138 Illustrations engraved on 

ood, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 40s, hulf-bound in russia; to be 
had also in 2 vols., 34s, cloth, 


** King 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








OLIDAY HOURS at CHARMING PLACES. 


Mr. JAMES HOGG (Founder and for twenty years Editor of London Society, 
originator also of the first Holiday Number published on either side of the Atlantic) 
is preparing an OPEN-AIR ANNUAL for the Present Season. He is ready to 
examine contributions likely to prove suitable—bright descriptive papers ; short, 
practical notes for tourists, particularly pedestrians, on home and foreign ground ; 
amusing incidents of travel and stories of summer-life, 

7 LovELy’s Court, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


The OLD HOUSE in PICARDY. By 


KaTuHueEN O'Meara, 1 vol. 





NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. E. 
BetuamM-Epwarps, 2 vols. 
A LITTLE DUT ID. By E. Ernle 


Money. 2 vols, 


3 vols. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By B. eo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 








Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 


Country rn » Two Guineas a 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1.—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT OF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4.—-BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 


oL D PARI §S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 





1. Le Stryge. 6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
2. La Morgue. 7. Rue des Chantres, 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 8. St. Etienne du Mont, 

4, La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10, Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 





Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and OO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leraxu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
f CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 


| GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print. 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 
- An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 




















MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, Dr. SAMUEL COX’S THIRD SERIES of 


“EXPOSITION sg” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Prefatory Notice by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 
ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and Writings, 


Edited by HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GILcHRIsT, 12 Illustrations 
cloth, 16s, » demy Svo, 
**A biography of a good and clever woman...... Here we find a kind, friendly, 
and humorous, if splenetic, Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs, Carlyle; and Ay 
friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These characteristics, so unlike 
the Carlyle of the too copious memoirs, so unlik» the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme 
—— so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”’—Daily News, 
ader. m 
* A worthy, as it is certainly a most painstaking record of an interesting li 
and a selected character.”—Academy. 6 life 


SECOND EDITION, just ready. 
TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from Borlin from 


the Lives of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany. By DoroTHEA Roserts. With 8 Original Photographic Portraits 
and 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 

“ This deeply interesting work.”’"—Morning Post, 


NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS,” 
The MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 


Author of “ Studies in a Mosque,” *‘ Coins and Medals: their Place in History 
and Art,” &c. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s, 


[Now ready, 
Other Volumes in the Same Series, 
ROME. GERMANY. 
The JEWS. CARTHAGE. 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


ESSAYS by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 
ARCADY : for Better, for Worse. By the Author of 


“One Generation of a Norfolk House,” &c. 2 Photographs, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 
*‘Some will admire most the cheery humour, the racy dialect, the shrewd 
common-sense that pervades these characteristic protests against an age blindly 
devoted to urban life,””—Academy. 


“A delightful book...... Its leading feature is its common-sense.” —Atheneum, 


M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 
The BALKAN PENINSULA. With Letter from 


Mr. Gladstone, and New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s, 


“A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands,”’—= 
St. James’s Gazette, 


PER MARE, PER TERRAS; being a Visit to New 
Zealand by Australia for the Examination of certain Lands there during 
1883-84, and America in 1885. By ArcnipaLp Sutter, C.B. Edin., Inspector 
a Office, M.I.C.E. Lond. Crown 8vo, with Maps «nd Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


The PHARAOHS of the BONDAGE and the 
EXODUS. Lectures by CHartzEs S, Rosrnsoyx, D.D., LL.D., Madison Avenue 
Church, New York. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


By the AUTHOR of “* HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 


MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the 
Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WILKINS, of 
the London Missionary Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 

** He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.”—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION, just ready. 


JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and Fapers on Prison 
Matters. By Rev. J. W. Horsiey, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
** A wonderfully interesting book.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


A HINDU POET. 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS: a Book of Poems. By Greece 


C. Dorr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





TWO NEW NOVELS JUST READY, 
A CRYSTAL AGE.|WARRING ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. By T. H. Peneurn. Crown 870, 
cloth, 4s 6d, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just published, price 53, 
Mr. Furneaux Jordan’s Work on Anatomy 
and Physiology in Character, Educa- 
tion, Vocation, Morals, and Progress. 


“A remarkable and extremely interesting book.” —Scotsman. 

“ 4 delightful book, witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in style, reade 
able and original,”’—Medical Press, 

“ Boldly thoughtful and very original book.’’—Birmingham Post. ? 

“Mr, Jordan hopes that in future more attention will be given to physiology in 
the training of children and the development of character.””—Lancet. 


* Gives a stimulus to discussion and observation.”—British Medical Journal. . 
«‘ Numerous passages deserve to be written in letters of gold.”—Birm. Med, Review. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1886. 
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Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, APRIL, 1887. 


gee a aii a ‘ie 
Empire. June 20th, 1837, By the Author o e Epic of Hades.”’ 
Tale or Rock Or. By Colonel C. E. Stewart, C.B, 


OperA. By Carl Rosa. 
ExTmcTs FROM THE Drary OF A MAN OF FasHION IN 1788, By Lord Robert 


Seymour. 
y oF THE DEAD Wire. By Andrew Lang. 
fears ya0m my Nore-Boox. By Sir J. H. Drummond Hay, late British 


Minister in Morocco. — 
On Gastes. By 8S. Baring Gould. ae 
Tye FUTURE OF Huntine. With Contributions from the Duke of Beanfort and 


other leading M.F.H.’s, and an Introduction by W. H. Long, M.P. 


stan Home AFFAIRS. 
pee TA WaEEOS, F.L.S.—(Continued.) By Hon. Emily Lawless. 


Ovr Liprary List. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE FOLLOWING seats iy gaan WILL BE PUBLISHED 
I P i— 
LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. 
Naples during the Autumn of 1884. 
By AXEL MUNTHE. 


Translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 








A New and Popular Edition of 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 
1830-1852. 


Including ‘‘ Home Letters”? and ‘‘ Correspondence with his Sister,’’ with Addi- 
tional Letters and Notes. 
With Portrait, crown 8yvo, 2s. 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE 
UNION. 


Being the Substance of P 
‘* England’s Case Against Home-rule.”’ 
By Professor A. V. DICEY. 


Prepared for Popular Use by “*C. E, 8.” 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


And the English Romantic School. 
By ALOIS BRANDL, 
Professor of English at the University of Prague, 
An English Edition by Lady EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. 
With Portrait, crown Syo. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: 


Notes of a Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. 
By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart, K.C.M.G., 
British Minister at Athens, With Illustrations, 8vo. 








THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY :— 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 
A Minual of Reference for Clergymen and Students. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. 
Edited by WALTER HOOK, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


The Italian Schools. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. 
Originally Edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 
A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten. 
By Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the 


HAPPINESS of LIFE, By T. Gambier Parry, M.A. Revised Edition, with 
an Index, 8vo, 14s. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to KAM- 


SCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Liu-Kiu, and 
Various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F, H, H. Guittemarp, M.D, 
With Maps and 150 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


SOME VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. 


By W1111M Stepprne, late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, 
ConTENTS :—1, Patriot or Adventurer ? Anthony Ashley Cooper.—2. Two Poet- 
Politicians, Abraham Cowley ad Matthew Prior.—3. Two Leaders of Society and 
of Opposition, Henry St. Jobn and William Pulteney.—4, A Plea for the 
Eighteenth Century.—5. An American Revolutionist and an English Radical, 
Benjamin Franklin and William Cobbett.—6, Puritan and Cavalier England 
Transplanted. New England—Virginia, 


The HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selec- 


tion from the Correspontence of the late A. Hayward, Q.C. 1834 to 1884. 
With - we of his Early Life. Edited by Henry E. CarListe, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 24s. 


INDUSTRIALIRELAND. Suggestions for 


§ Preston Policy of “ Ireland for the Irish.’”” By Ropert Dennis, Crown 
, 63, 


SELECTIONS from the PAPERS of the 


TWINING FAMILY. Being a Sequel to the “ Recreations of a Country 
pea pr Fg the Eighteenth Century.” Edited by Ricnarp TwrNineG, 
n 8vo, 9s, 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the 


EAST. By the late Hon. MountstuarT ELPHINSTONE. Being a Continua- 
tion of his “ History of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Perieds,” 
Edited by Sir EpwaRp Conrsrooxe, Bart. With Maps, 8vo, 163, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SARACINES CA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘A Roman Singer,” “ Zoroaster,’” 
“A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &. 





PU COM D of her MAJESTY. 


LOVE tha TS for EVER, A Jubilee 


Lyrig, By the Earu of Rosstyn. Dedicated by Permission to the Queen, on 
ho @eictn Anniversary of her Accession. Printed on hand-made paper, with 
vellum cover, ls, 


In the NAME of the TZAR: a Novel. By 


J. BELFoRD DayNnE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is not a page of the whole novel that is not freshly and vigorously 
written. There is a light and playful humour in many of the passages most 
delightful. The plot of the story is a good one, and the mystery in it is resolutely 
kept to the end of the book.’’—Scotsman, 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of “ Arabian 
Poetry for English Readers,” ‘‘ The Book of Sindibad,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
in roxburghe binding, 25s, 

** It is unique in its mode of treatment...... He has drawn his material from a 
vast field of literature, and the skill with which he has selected and arranged it 
gives his work especial value as a contribution to the scientific study of his sub- 
ject......The subjects have an intrinsic interest, giving the book entertaining 
qualities of no common order. The comprehensiveness of the collection, and the 
care with which it has been arranged, make it one of the most valuable works 
which has yet appeared in this department of literature.”’—Scotsman. 


Mr. Clouston has written two pleasantly discursive volames on the history of 
popular tales and jests, and Messrs. Blackwood have produced them with much 
beauty of type and paper. This really is in outward aspect a satisfactory book. 
As to the contents, they will interest the reader by their flow of story, jest, and 
anecdote.”—Saturday Review. 


LIFE of AGNES STRICKLAND. By her 


Sister, With Portrait engraved on Steel, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


** Penned by a sister’s sympathetic hand, this record of one of the most gifted 
Englishwomen of the century is singularly well conceived and executed...... This 
bright, amusing volume is most agreeable reading, its pretty, prim, maidenly 
tone being wonderfully piquant.”— Whitehall Review. 

** Must come as a welcome memorial of an old friend to many,””—Spectator. 


TWO NEW NOVELS at ALL LIBRARIES. 


BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 


(Madame GALLETTI pi CaprLHAc), Author of “ Our Home by the Adriatic.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


TRUE to a TYPE. By R. Cleland. 2 


vols. post 8vo, 17s, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. With Engraved Plans of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders, By Davip Tomson, Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Brought Down to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 5s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 


under GLASS. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 

** No work of the kind of which we have any knowledge is at all to be compared 
with this. It is the result of ripe experience, close thought, and ample acquaint- 
ance with the subject in all its parts. There is nothing connected with the cul- 
tivation of fruit under glass that Mr. Thomson does not most lucidly explain ; 
and the result is, that his book is one that ought to be in the hands of every gar- 
dener, of every amateur fruit-grower, and, indeed, of every one who desires to 
know the best that can be known on the subject.”—Scotsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. How to Grow 


and Show Them. By the Rev. Canon Hore. Ninth Edition, Revised, fcap, 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

** His work may now be considered the most complete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art.”--Suturday Review. 

“It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ cups, whose 
roses are always looked for anxiously at flower-shows, who took the lion’s share 
in originating the first rose-show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or 
amicus curi@ is always courted at such exhibitions. Such a man ‘ought to have 
something to say worth hearing to those who love the rose,’ and he has said it.” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

** At once the pleasantest and best book yet written on the subject.” —Field. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs, 


THE WORLD WENT 
VERY WELL THEN. 


By WALTER : FF or of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. 
With Etching of Paggait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustrations by A. FORESTIER, 


———————— 























On APRIL 20th, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. ) 


JUST READY, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


NEARLY READY, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &e, 





By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &¢, 











By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 

















JUST READY, Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


OTHMAR. 





By OUIDA, Author of ‘“ Under Two Flags,” “ Puck,” &ec, 





HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation-Time. By James Payn, Author 


of “ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of 


“Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 











The BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘Strange Stories,” &c. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 63. 


WIFE or NO WIFE? ByT. W. Speight, Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” 


&c, Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 








NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By MARK TWAIN. By CHARLES GIBBON. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. LOVING a DREAM. SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS, 

By GRANT ALLEN. By JOHN HABBERTON. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
BABYLON. BRUETON’S BAYOU. HEART SALVAGE. 





SELECT POEMS by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 68. (Preparing. 
WAR: Three Essays. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Jubilee Edition, 


with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886, 2 vols. square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


IRELAND since the UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. By 


JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 














The CASE for HOME-RULE. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Page, Author of 


“Thoreau: a Study,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 








STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE. By Andrew Wilson, F.RS.E., Author of “Chapters 


in Evolution,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘“‘The Wreck of the 


‘Grosvenor,’ ”’ ** Round the Galley Fire,” “ A Voyage to the Oape,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Preparing. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. Popular Edition, Revised, with 


additional Chapter, a New Dedication and Preface and 4 Illustrations, square 8vo, picture cover, 4d; cloth, 6d, 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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